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D. Appleton & Co. 


HAVE JUST PUBLISHED: 


J. 
The Rear-Guard of the Revo- 
lution. 


By Epmunp Krrxg, author of ‘ Among the 
Pines,’ etc. With Portrait of John Sevier, 
and Map. 12mo, cloth. Price, $1.50. 

Many readers will re calla volume published dur- 
ing the war, entitled ‘Among the Pines,’ appear- 
ing under the pen-name of Edmund Kirke. This 

k attained a remarkable success, and all who 
have read it will recall its spirited and graphic de- 
lineations ot life in the South. *The Rear-Guard 
of the Revolution,’ from the same hand, isa narra- 
tive of the adventures of the pioneers that first 
crossed the Alleghanies and settied in what is now 
Tennessee, under the leedership of two remarka- 
ble men, James Robertson and John Sevier. Se- 
vier 1s notably the hero of the narrative. His ca- 
reer was certainly remarkable, as much so as that 
of Daniel Boone. The title of the nook is derived 
from the fact that a body of hardy volunteers, un- 
der the ———- of Sevier, crossed the moun- 
tains to uphold the patriotic cause, and by their 
timely arrival secured the defeat of the British 
army at King’s Mountain. 


IL. 
Won by Waiting. 
A NOVEL. By Epwna LYALL, author of 
‘Donovan,’ ‘We Two,’ ete. 12mo, cloth. 
Price, $1.50. 

* The Dean’s dau a are perfectly real cha- 
racters—the learned Cornelia especially; the little 
impulsive French heroine, who endures their cold 
hospitality and at last wins their affection, is tho- 
roughly charming; while throughout the book 
there runs a golden thread of pure brotherly anu 
sisteriy love, which pleasantly reminds us that the 
making and marring of mar e is not, after all, 
the sum total of real life Leadon Academy. 


IL 
Appleton’s General Guide to 


the United States and Cana- 


da. 
With numerous Maps and Illustrations. Fully 
revised for the Season of 1886, and new Maps 
added. In three separate forms : 
ONE VOLUME COMPLETE, pocket-book 
form, roan. Price, $2. 
NEW ENGLAND AND MIDDLE STATES 
ae CANADA, one volume, cloth. Price, 
SOUTHERN AND WESTERN STATES, one 
volume, cloth. ty $1.25. 


Appleton’s Hand-Book of Sum- 


mer Resorts. 
Revised for the Season of 1886, and new Maps 
added. With Maps and numerous Illustra- 
—— Large 12mo, paper cover. Price, 50 
cen 


vy 


A New and Cheaper Edition. 


A Conventional Bohemian. 
A NOVEL. By Epmunp PENDLETON. New 
and cheap edition. 12mo, paper cover. Price, 
50 cents. 


“ Mr. Pendleton is a careful observer of human 
nature. 


- « + Mr. Pendleton is certainly exceed- 
ingly clever. His styie is in the main crisp and 
bright.”— London Spectator. 





For sale by all booksellers ; or any volume sent by 
— by mail, post- paid, on receipt of the 
ice 


1, 3 & 5 Bond Street, New York, 





THURSDAY, JULY 1 1, 1886, 


Ginn & Company! 


PUBLISH 
(New Books are Starred.) 


Elementary English. 


Elementary Lessons in English, Part I. and *Part I. ; 
Whitney’s Grammar; *Stickney’s Primer, *First, and 


Readers ‘lassics | a Children (19 vols.); 
Hazen’s Re B er: turner's Pr Primer, and Stories; Kin’ 
dergarten 8! tories ; ete. 32 vols. 


Higher English. 


Hudson’s School Shakespeare (new edition, in cloth or 
poner) Hudson's Harvard Shakespeare; Hudson's 
J gees Selections; Arnold's Literature; Minto's 
and Poetry ; Irv ing ; Milton ; Scott's Talisman, 

*Guy Sep teense and *¢ 117 vola, 


Old English. 


Carpenter’s Grammar and Reader; *Cook’s Slevers’ 

Grammar ; ‘English of Poetry (*Andreas, Béowul/, 

Cadmon); English of XIV. Century; Garnett's 
0 wulf; etc. 8 vols. 


Ivanhoe, ete. 


‘s Grammar; *New Cesar, seven 
; *New Cicero, thirteen orations, tl 
lustrated ; Greenough’s Virgil, illustrated ; hton's 
and Tetlow’s Lessons; * inners’ Book in tin; 
*First Steps in Latin Th at *Six Weeks’ Pre 

tion for Cmsar urn’s Essentials of 

Grammar and ra biacko Ovid; Sallust; 
Composition ; etc. 40 vols. 


Greek. 


Good win’sGrammarand Reader ; Leighton'’s & White's 
Lessons; Anabasis and Vocabulary ; *Col Series 
of Authors; Aschylus; Sophocles; Euripides; Pin 
dar; Lysias; etc. 34 vols. 


Mathematics. 
Wentworth’s Series: *Primary and *Grammar Schoo! 
Ari etics, Course in Algebra, Elementary 
Algebra, Complete Algebra, Geometries, Trigonome 
tries, Surveying. Tab .- Exercises in Algebra, Arith 

metic, and metry ; Taylor's Calculus; Geometry 

for Beginners; etc. 53 vols. 


Science. 


Gage’s Elements of Physics; Everett's Vibr % » 
tion and Sound ; ete. 2 7 


Music. %, 
The National Course: 


Atin 
Tacitus ; 


ers and Cc mate 0088 2 and new editions); Independent 
Reader; Fourth Readers; High-School ders; etc. 
Pease’s Simging Book. 25 vols. 
History. 
*Leading Facts 


ree Medizevail and Modern History : 
f English H ; Reader’s Guide to English His- 
tory 3 and Chronological Chart ef Euro- 
pean Rulers; etc. 3 vols. 
Philosophy. 
Seelye’s Hickok’s Mental Science and Moral Science ; 
° d’s Lotze’s Series of Outlines; Hickok’s Works 
in Mental and Moral Philosophy, ete. 10 vols. 
Modern Languages. 

Spanish Grammar and Reader; French Reader; * I) 
lustrated oe Book in french; * Eysenbach’s 
German Grammar; * French Dictionary. 6 vols. 

Sanskrit. 


*Perry’s Primer; Lanman’s Reader ; Whitney" 


7} L.-T 4 
Geography. 
* Classi- 


Our World, (. and I. ; vgs 9 Joslin Globes; 
cal Atlas; Wall Maps. 


Miscellaneous. 


Seadies in Greek ay Teachers’ Class Books; 
School Hygiene; Harvard and Yale Examination Pa 
= Sight ce a Gees * Our 


yy Fr me ond gg, the 361 vol- 
MS sees 
with AR, Shoes int 


GINN & COMPANY, Publishers, 
Boston, New York, and Chicago. 





First, Second, and Third Read an. 








PRICE 


New 


Princeton Review 


10 CENTS 


FOR JULY NOW READY, 
CONTENTS 
RECOLLECTIONS OF CARLYLE, 14a 

Notes Concerning his Reminiscences. Charlee El‘! 
Norton 
THE DECAY OF ARi W. J. Stillman 
THE SUNDAY QUESTION. Bishop H 
C. Potter 
THE CLERGY ANDTHE LABOR QUES 
tion. Henry W. Farnam 
THE VRIGIN VA rd LF E Ht W ( onn 
REMINISCENCES OF HELEN /JACA 
aon. Louls Swinburne. 
IN AND AROUND A DISPATCH BON 
Frances Courtenay Baylor, 
V EPISODE. Flora L. Shaw. 
CRITICISMS, NOTES, AND REVIEWS: 


The Home-Ruale Reba 

Faducation Bills before Congres: 
Bancroft's Plea for the Oonstitution, 
MeCosh's Psychology 

John Bunyan and his Times. 

Book Notices 


Single Number 50 Cents, $3 a Year 
' 


Round coples of Volume L, 





Copies sent, prepaid, on receipt of price by 


A. C. Armstrong & Son, 


714 Broadw ay, New York. 
ja seine 
ery unde retand History, 
ua? ‘ev 


G% JAT LIVES 


A Course of History in Siciamaciites 


study men.” 
cant 


Ry Rev. J.1. Mombert, D.D. 
Full-Page Maps. A New Work of absorbing interest. 


Sent, postpaid, on receipt of $1. 





Leach, Shewell & Sanborn, 
PUBLISHERS, 
87 Franklin Street, Boston. 743 Broadway, New York, 


TAUCHNITZ COLLECTION 
of British authors in half morocco binding, at $1.25 a vol 
ume. Send for catalogue to 


DUPRAT & CO., 
Dealers in Rare and Modern Bouks, 
5 East 17 th ‘Street, N, Y. City. 


M TODERN L ANGL UAGE NOTES.—The 
June number ( ust out) contains articles by Pro- 
fessors at Harvard, Columbia, ( ‘ornell, Princeton, Jobna 
Hopkins, University of Cincinnati, Univ. of Michigan, 
Univ. of Geneva (Switzerland), Bryn Mawr College, Knox 
College, The ~ Free School, New Gedford, Charles- 


ton I igh Schoo 
For specime “4 aa MARSBALL Extor, 
Managing Editor seus Hopkins U niversit: 
ore, 
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TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION. 


Three Dellars per year, in advance, postpaid to any 
part of the United States or Canada; to foreign coun- 
tries comprised in Postal Union, Four Dollars. 

The date when the subscription expires is on the Ad- 
dress-Label of each paper, the change of which to a sub- 
sequent date becomes a receipt for remittance. No other 
recetpt is sent unless requested. 

The paper is stopped at expiration of the subscription, 
unless previously renewed. 

Remittances at the risk of the subscriber, unless made 
by registered letter or by check, express order, or postal 
order, payable to “ Publisher of the Nation.” 

When a change of address is desired, both the old and 
new addresses should be given. 

Address THE NATION, Box 794, New York. 

Publication Office, 210 Broadway. 





TERMS OF ADVERTISING. 


[No deviation. } 


[Peat at 
gate 


| thes. 


On any page not specified, 15 cents per line ~ 
each insertion; with choice of page, 20 cents. = 

A column (140 lines), $20 each insertion; with|— 
choice of page, $27. vies 

A page (3 columns), $60 each insertion; with! — 
choice of position, $80, - 

Twenty per cent. advance for top of column or| a 
other preferred position, when specified ; where|— 
positions are not specified, advertisements are|— 
classified as far as possible and arranged in or-| 
der of size, the largest at the top. |—_—-15 

Twenty per cent.advance for cuts, fancy or ‘@ 
other letters not comprised in THE NATION|— 
fonts,and all other special typography (subject to ap- 
proval). Cuts are inserted only on inside pages of cover 
or fly-leaves, not on outside of cover, nor on pages num- 
bered for binding. 

Marriage and Death Notices, 50 cents each. 


DISCOUNT on yearly accounts amounting to $250, 
10 per cent.; 8500, L5 per cent.; $750, 20 per cent.; $1,000, 
25 per cent. Credits are made December 31. Ona yearly 
account amounting to 52 pages the discount is one- 
third, 

Advertisements must be acceptable in every respect. 


Copy received until Tuesday, 5 P. M. 

THE NATION is sent free to those who advertise in it, 
as long as advertisement continues. 

The EDITION of THE NATION this week is 9,000 co- 
pies. The Subscription List is always open to inspec- 
tion, 


*,* Copies of THe Nation may be procured “ 
Paris of J. G. Fotheringham, 8 Rue des Ca 
cines; and in London of B. F. Stevens, 4 Tr * 
gar Square; ? Street, 30 Cornhill, E. C.; H. 
K. Gillig & Co. Strand; and American News 
Reading Room, 8 $s Bapmerie 





Schools. 


Alphabetic’, Ares » by, Sates: second, by Towns. 
CONNECTICUT, Hamd 


ECTORY SCHOOL FOR BOYS, $300- 
pool ayonean extensive pF ond, comforts thorough 
s- ——¢ wy ; aca gym ’ 


Rev. H. L. EvEREsT, Rector. 





Connecticut, Hartford. 
TEELE’S SCHOOL FOR YOUNG LA- 


dies, No. 25 Wethersfield Avenue, Hartford, Conn.— 
Location and sanitary conditions ; a large 
and able corps hers pils graduated 
by -- or or, Wellesley German 
an —- spoken in fi Department com- 
pee ive 
Fall term begins September page 1886. 


GEorGE W. STEELE. 





Conngcticur, Lyme. 
LACK HALL SCHOOL.—A FAMILY 
struction’ and oareful training, “Wow asd enlarge ac 
commodations. Sy @. BaRTLETT, Principal. 





ConNECTICUT, Middletown. 
TLSON GRAMMAR SCHOOL GIVES 


a qugertee pape for Coilege. The Princi- 
pal has served of three years as tutor in Yale Col- 
ege. ene for ‘ciroular. E. 


MASSACHUSETTS, Quin: 


DAMS. ACADEMY. — PREPARA- 
inh ane — ,*eeeding school for boys. Third term 


‘an 12 
ms - Gutakonee pe other information address 
WILLIAM EVERETT, Pb.D. 





MASSACHUSETTS, S. Williamstown, Ber! 
'REVLOCK INSTITUTE. =! IP RE- 
paratory School for ot.. ¢ Circulars 
on application. F. Mrs, Principal. 





MICHIGAN, Ann Ar' 
Ne Acad ed OF MICHIGA N.— School 
Anal tical poy Re et ay 
ment address DEAN OF THE SCHOOL OF PHARMACY. 





New HAMPSHIRE, Portsmou 
ISS A. C. MORGAN’ ‘s SCHOOL FOR 
Young Ladies reopens Sept. 22d. 
“A better. S ealthier, and pieasanter place ca sodea 
~— scarcely be found in New England.”—J. G. Whit 





NEw JERSEY, Lawrencevi 
AWRENCEVILLE SCHOOL. —John C. 
Green foundation. Applications for —— 
uld be made from 3 to 6 months in advance of da 
<= Se. For rae containing Courses of study 
d Calendar, and for er ———,. dress 
C. MACKENZIE, Ph.D. 





H. WILson. 
ISTRICT OF COLUMBIA, Washington. 

HEL CEDARS, a Home and Day School for 
ladies, poopens Oct. 1. Delightfully situated 
on Gelzgetewn Heights. arounds; enlarged ac- 

commodations. EARLE, 1916 85th St. 

ILLINoIs, Rockfo 

OCEPORD SEMINAR Y FOR YOUNG 








Ladies.—Full Coll course. Excellent prepara- 
ry department. Su or facilities for Music and Art. 
Hesldent physician. ent system of gymnastics. 
Address MARTHA HILLARD, 
Pri neipal. 
RYLAND, 


‘NT VERSITY C OF ‘MAR YLAND.—Law 
1384. School. Seventeenth annual session, October 4, 


Address Henry D. HARLAN, Sec’y. 


New York, Canan 
D5 HILL SCHOOL ( Sor Boys).— Second 


year as eT accommodations. 
. JAMES HATTRICK LEE, Head Master. 





New York, Cayuga Lak 
ELLS COLLEGE “FOR ‘YOUNG LA- 
dies.—Full collegiate course. Music and art. 
Session begins September 15, 1886. 


Send f talogue. 
ee E. S. FRISBEE, D.D., Pres’t. 


New York, Garden City, Long Island. 
WE CATHEDRAL SCHOOL OF SAINT 
Paul presents unusual advantages in the way of 
accommodations, ipment, and location. The disci- 
pline is _firm but k kind. ~ yy thorough, for Cot 
dof the best school, an res pupils for Col 








MARYLAND, Baitimore, 59 Franklin St. 
| ag WORTH BOARDING AND 2 DAY 
School for Young lattes will reopen § Sogt, o08 
Mrs. H. P. LEFEBVRE, incipal. 


lege, Scientific Schools. dy ilitary, and Naval 
Academies. Chemical ‘Laboratory complete in its ap- 
pointments. Thirteen a employed. For further 
rticulars and terms. dress CHARLES STURTEVANT 
OoRE, A.B. (Harvard), ‘Read Master. 





MARYLAND, Lutherville 
Fi UTHERVILLE SEMINARY (NEAR 
fagiish Course, board, washing. ete. Are and-miugie ex 
ee for Gate /_ J. H. TURNER, Prin. 


TS, ee 
UMMER “SCHOOL OF LANGUAGES 
at Amherst Coll —Tenith Session, July 5th to 
August 6th. Twenty-one Feachers ; Twelve Departments, 
inclu ane Beene and Music. For programmes ad- 
dress Prof. W. L. MONTAGUE. 
MASSACHUSETTS, Andover. 
BBOT ACADEMY FOR YOUNG 
ladies. The fifty-eighth year ovens on Thursday 
p= ab 9, For admission apply to Miss PHILENA McKEEN. 
ncipal. For to W. 








circulars . F. DRAPER, andover, 





MASSACHUSETTS, Baldwinville. 
OME SCHOOL FUR NERVOUS AND 
delicate children. L. W. BaKER, M. D. 


MASSACHUSETTS, Boston. 
OSTON UNIVERSITY Law _ School. 
Address the Dean, 
EDMUND H. Bennett, LL.D. 


MASSACHUSETTS, Boston. 
NSTITUTE OF TECHNOLOGY. 
Courses in Civil, Mechanical, Mining, and Electrical 
ing, Chemistry, Architecture, etc. JAMES P. 
Munrog, Sec’y. Francis A. WALKER, Pres. 
MASSACHUSETTS, Boston, 259 Boylston Street. 
YA (A UNCY-HALL SCHOOL (59th Year). 
aration for the Mass. Institute of Technol 
+ a a speci. Reference is made to the Institute Fac 
location is the most attractive in ate 
MASSACHUSETTS, Boston, 18 Boylston P’ 
EPARATION FOR THE MON STI- 
tute of Technology. ALBERT HALE. 

















MASSACHUSETTS, Cambridge. 
ARVARD 2 UASV EES TY. —Lawrence 
Scientific 
Co in Civil ring, Chemistry, Natural His- 
Seater, mie. Moers 
‘or particulars address 
THE DEAN OF THE LAWRENCE SCIENTIFIC 
emi —_ 





MASSACHUSETTS, 


OME FOR BOYS VS.—DR. 4 BBOT AD- 


Charming location, with fine tennis-court. F. 
a Proprietor. (Summer address, Nonquitt Beach, 
ass. 





Cambridge, 13 Appian Way. 


Me JOSHUA "*KENDALL’S DAY AND 
Family School for Boys. <> for college. Circu- 
A ween maaan —— e. 


OSPE Cc CT HT HILL Sch ‘School for Young Ladies. 








Prepares for pr caiingn, Science, Art, Music. Reautites 
and heal location. Established in 1869. James C. 
Parsons, Sac 

MassacH 


R. KNAPP'S HO HOME SCHOOL FOR 
Boys. The fall term (twentieth school year) be- 
gins September 22d, 1886. 





Ew YorK, Newburg 
IGLAR S PREP TRA TOR Y SCHOOL.— 
For circulars, HENRY W. S1@LaR, M.A. (Yale), Prin. 


New York, New Hartf: 
ao. 4. Mi. COLLIER’ S COUNTRY 
Home and Boarding School for Young Girls from 
6to16. Motherless children, and those whose parents 
are abroad, tenderly cared for. Open the entire year. 


DPoats 


NEw York, S 
RS. CM. WILKINSON’S HOME 
School for Girls.—Number strictly limited. School 
year begins Wednesday, Sept. 15, 1886. 








‘ew York, Suspension Bridg 
VEAUX COLLEGE. — A ry 


Boarding Sapoet Ses a Boys. $350 per ani 
Munro, A.M., President. 








New York, Troy. 
YVIL, MECHANICAL, AND MINING 
Engineering at the Rensselaer Polytechnic Institute. 
The oldest engineering school in America. Next term 
begins Sept. 15th. The Register for 1886 contains a list 
of the qumeentes — t So ——— their _ 
tions ; also course of stu uiremen Ly ae e 
Address ‘Davin M. GREENE, Director. 


New York, U a 
RS. PIA TPs SCHOOL for YOUNG 
Ladies.—The next school year a Thursday, 
Sept. 17, 1885. Applications should be made early. 
Oxn10, Cincinnati, Walnut Hills. 
ISS NOURSE WILL REOPEN HER 
English and French Family and Day School Sept. 
28, 1886. ere are special classes for thuse entering for 
a limited time and a full course fitting for college ex- 
aminations. 
PENNSYLVANIA, Bethlehem. 
EPARATORY SCHOOL FOR LE- 
high University.—Recommended by Robert A. Lam- 
berton, , President of —_ University. 

















Prepares youn n for h University, one s. the 
most pares you technical it Tnetiea ions of the Fast, and so 
richly endowed that it offers free tuition to all. 
Apply to . ULRICH, Ph.D. 
Principal. 
PENNSYLVANIA, Bryn M 
RYN MAWR CULLEGE. THE PRO- 


m stating the courses of study for the next aca- 
demic year will be sent on application. 





PENNSYLVANIA, Ogontz, Montgomery 
GONTZ SCHOOL FOR YOUNG LA- 
dies.—The fourth year of this School (known for 
thirty-three years as Chestnut Street Seminary) will open 
Wednesday, Sept. 29th, at Ogontz, the spacious country 
seat of Jay Cooke, near Philadelphia. 
For cirealars, address the PRINCIPALS, as above. 
PENNSYLVANIA, Philadelphia. 
ATIONAL SCHOOL OF ELOCUTION 
and Oratory, Philadelphia. Aims to make natural! 
elegant, and forcible Readers and Speakers. Large and 
experienced staff of teachers. Diplomas and degrees. 
Fourteenth year begins Sept. 27th. nd for catalogue, 


af tk TF Philadelphia, Norwood Avenue, 
nu 
RS. WALTER D. COMEG YS and Miss 
Bell’s English and French Boarding and Day 
School for Young Ladies will reopen Sept. 21. 








ttl F 
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Stiok 


Continued from page ti. 
PENNSYLVANIA, Philadelphia, 1350 Pine St. 
ISS ANABLE’S SCHOOL for Young 
Ladies will reopen Sept. 23, 1885 


PENNSYLVANIA, Philadelphia, 50th and Woodland 


4 





Avenue. 
WE DIVINITY SCHOOL OF THE 
Protestant Episcopal Church in Philadelphia.— 


e next year will will Bei Sept. 16. Complete faculty ; 
thoroug h work ; d Jearning. manliness, a oF 
ritualtey cultivated in students. Special and post-gradu- 
ate courses. New, —— building; new chapel. 
Address the Dean, he Rev. EDWARD T. BARTLE®T. 


PENNSYLVANIA, Swarthm 

WARTHMORE COL LE GE.—Opens oth 

Month, 7 Thirty minutes from Broad St. Sta- 
tion, Philadelp Under the care of Friends, but all 
others odmatttod, Full college course for both sexes; 
Classical, Scientific, and Literary. Also a Manual Train- 
ing and a Preparatory School. Healthful location, large 
—- new and extensive —- and apparatus. 
‘or Catalogue and full particulars, address 
EpDWarp H. MaGILL, A. M., Pres’t._ 


JAMAICA, Potsdam School, Sta. Cruz M 
WE REV. W. D. PEARMA, Ny, M.A. 
(Cambridge) prepares for Business and Untiverst- 
In the Cambridge University Local Exams., 1884 
a Potsdam boy stood 2d in Greek and 10th in Latin, of 
all Engiand. For Terms apply as above. 


School Agencies. 


ROCKWAY TEACHERS’ AGENCY, 

Times Building, Chicago, will supply superinten- 
e teachers, specialists with positions in Cen- 

estern, and Southern States for ensuing year. 


CHOOL AGENC Y.—Oldest and best known 
in the United States. Estab’d 1855. 
J. W. SCHERMERHORN & Co., 7 East 14th St., New York. 


WE BOSTON TEACHERS’ AGENCY 
aes to Schools, Positions to Teach- 


ers. Circular b 
E. O. Fisk, 13 Tremont Place, Boston. 


Teachers. 


CLASSICAL TEACHER, PH.D. OF 
arvard, now studying abroad, seeks an engage- 
ment for next year. For Fefere ace apply to the Rev “Br. 
J. M. CLARKE, Syracuse, N. 


GENTLE: aT SPECIALL Y WELL 

prepared, and a successful teacher of Higher 
Mathematics in college and university, seeks a new posi- 
= t of references given. 











ties. 





dents, 
tral, 














“A. A.,” care Nation. 


GRADUATE OF VA. MIL, INSTTI- 

tute and A. ‘, es Indiana State University desires 

a position as Prof. of oy es in come college or 

university.” Has spent 34 3% n Europe in the study of 

nch. e i n sh. Attended Univ. of Berlin, 

Collége ‘de France holds certificates in those lan- 
guages from an [ nstitution at Paris. ress 

J. MERCER Parton, Bentivoglio P.O, 
bemarle County, Virginia. 


HARVARD GRADUATE ('86) DE- 
sires one or more pupils to tutor for admission to 
college. Four years’ SoM. Tom Best of references. 
THOMPSON, Cambridge, Mass. — 











N M. A., UNIVERSITY OF VIR- 
ginia, desires a position as assistant in a first class 
school, or as private tutor. One year’s experience. Un- 
exceptionable references. 
ddress J.C. R,, 1515 H 8t., Washington, D. C. 


PROFESSOR OF MODERN LAN- 
guages and Music in a Western University wishes 
to change his position. Please reply to the office of the 
Nation, under “ J. B.,” care Nation. 
Best of references given. 
HARLES W. STONE, Tutor for Harv ard. 
68 Chestnut Street, Boston. 


OHN W. DALZELL, PRIVA TE TU- 
tor, 15 Appian Way, Cambridge, Mass. 


COLLEGE OFFICERS WHO ARE 

looking for an instructor in Latin alone, or in con- 

nection with Greek, Modern es, or Hebrew. ad- 
dress L. D., care of the Nation. 


PARENTS AND GUARDIANS.— 
A lady of superior attainments and large ex * 

ence in teach . resid in the vicinity of Central 
and Riverside rive, having also acountry seat, ae 
educate and take entire ch of two or 
persons of means w! 
earnest care and liberal culture, exceptional 
are off Highest references o- ane nd regres. 


R. 
P. O. Box —_ New York, 

















The Saratoga Summer School. 


German, French, and Spanish from July 12th to August 
7th. One month's daily instruction, conversation at table 
in German and French, lectures in German and French, 
talks during the daily walks and during the excursions, 
offer an excellent practice to the learner of the foreign 
languages. The progress of our former students has been 
very marked. For programme address STEans ScHoot 
OF LanouaGes of N. Y. City, 27 East 44th Street, New 
York. Mention the Nation. 
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The Acropolis of Athens. 
A selection of 13 views from the negatives of W. J 
Stillman, enla by the Autotype oe of London 
to about 14x18 Inches, will be | . for $15 to 
any address in the United States. views have re 
ceived the commendation of the highest archmologtical 
authorities, including Professor Michaelis, and, as photo 
graphs, received the medal of the P' phic society 
of Great Britain at their last exhibition, Orders may be 
sent with remi ce to W. P. G Nation office, 
New York. The price named is excuusive of one duty 
that may be eractei by the postal customs. Examples 
may be seen at the office of the New York Evening 
New York. 


Unmounted Photographs 


OF ANCIENT AND MODERN WORKS OF ART, 
Embracing reproductions of famous original paintings, 
sculpture, architecture, etc. Price, cabinet vie $1.50 per 


dozen. Send 10-cent stamp for catalogue and supplement 
of over 7,000 subjecta. 


SOULE PHOTOGRAPH CO., 


Publishers, 338 Washington Street, Boston, Mass, 
Please mention the Nation. 
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IssvuE COMMERCIAL anp TRAVELLERS’ CREDITS. 
For use fin 





“BROTHERS & C 0., 


59 WALL STREET, 


THIs COUNTRY AND ABROAD. 


W. CHRISTERN, 


37 West Twenty-third Street, New York, 
rter of Foreign Books, Agent for the leading Paris 





¥. 
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OFFICE OF THE 


Atlantic Mutial 


INSURANCE COMPANY. 
New York January %. 1 


The Trustees, in conformity to the Charte f 


the Company, submit the following Stat nf 

of its affairs on the 81st of December, 18s 
Premiums on Marine Risks from ist Janu 

ary, 1885, to Sist December, ISS) eis s 
Premiums on Polictes not marked off Lat 

January, 1885 1 
Total Marine Premiums 5, 1084 


Premiums marked off from ist January 
1885, to Sist December, 1885 $ ‘ 

Loases paid during the same 
pertod 

Returns of Pre miums and 
Expenses... 


The Company has the following Assets, vis 
United States and State of New Vork Stock 


City, Bank. and other Stocks PR? 
Loans, secured by Stocks and other w ise 1, 4s 
Real Estate and Claims due the Company, 
estimated at 
Premium Notes and Bills Recetvable 1, MAN 14 “ 
Cash tn Rank a. as 
Amount... $i ‘ 4 
Six per cent. Interest on the outstanding rtint 


of profite will be pald to the holders then 
legal representatives on and after Tuesday, ¢ ‘ maf 
of February next 

The outstanding certificates of the tasue of | 


redeemed and paid to the holders thereof, or the ca 











lishers, Tauchnitz’s British Authors, Teubner’s Greek 
and Latin Classics. Catalogue of stock mailed on demand. 
A large assortment always on hand.and new books re 
ceived from Par's and Leipzig as soon as issu 
T 7 v 4 rays 
NONQUITT HOUSE, 
NONQUITT, MASS. (near New Bedford), 
Will open about June 20th. Nonquitt is one of the best 
places on the coast for families to spend the summer. 
For rooms, cottages, &c., address 
GEO, HACKETT, 
American House, Boston, Mass. 
d TRIP AROUND THE WORLD.—A 
gentleman who leaves in July for this trip would 
like to meet some one desirous of making the same trip. 
Address 
B. A., Box 2%, 
Boston, aenall 
CHOOL BOOKS BOL 'GHT, ‘SOLD, EX. X- 
cha: Send list of you have = ) ngane of, 
giving con —_ date of cop t or editio 
DERSON SCHOOL Book ©o., 
66 and 68 Duane Street, N. Y 
2) tage BOOKS IN FOREIGN LAN- 
Misce Books in Languages, 
on application. 
“Tae ScHorynHor, Importer, 144 Tremont St., Boston. 
MBRACE THE GOLDEN OPPOR- 





ete seta. Bo aoe ¢ xchanged. 
— ™ S. CLARK. 34 Park Row. 


“ERMAN SIMPLIFIED. Eminently prac- 


tical. 8 Numbers, 10 cents each. Prospects m mail. 
ed free. Prof ee . Knoflach, iso Nassau St., New York. 


JASH & PIERCE, §0 NASSAU § 

N.Y. Nag nhs A ~— Fe No. 8, consist? cing 
of vat Poetry, Drama, Americana, Trials, etc., whic 
will be sent on @ 


YEO. BERENDSOHN, 8& FULTON 
Street, New York, bas always on hand back num- 














Keyport, N. J. 


bers of Harper's, Scr &, St. Nicholas, etc. 





CROSBY’S VITALIZED PHOSPHITES 


For fifteen years has been a standard remedy with Physicians who treat mental or nervous dis- 


orders. Not asecret. Formula on every label. 


It aids in the bodily and wonderfully in the mental growth of children. 


It restores the ene 
in old or young. A Vital Phosphite, not a 


lost by nervousness, ne te a refreshes weakened vital powers 


It is used by the Emperor Dom Pedro, a Ufa eee 


CROSBY CO. 


For sale by druggists, or mail, $1. 


CO., 5 Wast 2rTa , New York. 


tunity.” Velemnes 908 eaten 68 it Batten to 


| Wm. E. Dodge, 


representatives, on and ates Tuesday, the « 1 «of 
February next, from which date all interest ¢ 
coase, The certificates to be pratuced at the time of 
payment and cancelled 

A dividend of FORTY PER CENT ts declare ont net 
earned premiums of the Company for the rear «nding 
Siat December, 1885, for which certificates w © tear 
on and after Tuesday, the fourth of May next 

By omer of the Roant, 
J. H. CHAPMAN, See ret 
TRUSTEES 

J. D. Jones William MH. Macy, Jaa. G. De Forest, 
Charlies Dennis, C. A. Hand, Chas. D. Levwerich 
W. 4. H. Moore, John D. Hewlett, John L. Riker 
James Low, William H. Webb, N. Denton Smith 
A. A. Raven, Chas. P. Bunmlett, George Biles 
Wm. Sturgis, EK, W. Corlies, Henry FE. Hawley, 
Benjamin H. Field. Adolph Lemorne William Il) Morgan 
Josiah ©. Low, Robt. B. Minturn, Isaac Bell 
T. BR. Coddington, Chas. H. Marshall. Edw. Floyd Jones 
William Degroot, Fred’k H. Cossitt, Anson W. Hard 
Horace Gray, William Bryce, Thomas Maitiand 


John Elliott, 
JOHN D JONES, President, 
CHARLES DENNIS, Vice-President 
W. H. H. MOORE, 24 Vice-President. 
A. A. RAVEN, 3d Vice-President 


AMERICAN LIQUEURS. 


Made from ripe fruits and berries are a palata 
ble tonic peculiarly suitable for students, persons 
of delicate constitution, invalids, and those whose 
occupations are of a sedentary character. A 
wine glass of wild cherry Liqueur before meals 
will be found desirable and beneficial as a reme- 
dy for loss of appetite, while the same quantity 
of Currant Liqueur after meals will benefit the 
dyspeptic. For sale by fancy grocers in great 
variety of flavors. Made only by 


RHEINSTROM BROS., 


New York and Cincinnati. 


For convenience of subscribers wishing to perma 
nently and uniformly bind their volumes, we can now 
furnish 


Covers for the Nation, 


in regular book form, ready for use by any bookbinder, 





who will put in the numbers for a small charge. 
These have black cloth sides -— back and corners, and 
are stamped in gold on back The Nation and the num- 


ber of the volume. Price 60 cents each. postpaid. 

These covers will fit all volumes from XXXIilL to XL, 
é. e., since the increase in size to 24 pages each issue. (Vor 
the earlier volumes we cannot furni.h covers.) In order- 

state the volume-number wanted. 





dress Publisher of the Nation, Box 704, New York. 
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Scribner & ; Welford’s | 


NEW BOOKS. 





‘*“AVAUNT, PERPLEXITY !”—Shakspere. 
HAZELLS 
ANNUAL CYCLOPA:DIA, 


1886. 


Containing about Two Thousand Concise and 
Explanatory Articles on Every Topic 
of Current Political, Social, 
and General Interest. 
REVISED TO MARCH 83ist, 1886. 
Edited by E. D. PRICE, assisted by leading Spe- 


cialists in each Department. 


It is intended that this New Annual shall provide 
the latest information on such subjects as are now 
or are likely soon to be in the minds of the public, 
thus forming a companion to the newspaper and a 
guide to the current topics of conversation. 


12mo, cloth, $1.50, 





NATURAL CAUSES AND SUPERNA- 
TURAL SEEMINGS. By Henry Maudsley, 
M.D., LL.D. Crown 8vo, cloth, $2.40. 


HERALDRY, ENGLISH AND FOREIGN. 
WITH A DICTIONARY OF HERALDIC 
TERMS. By R. C. Jenkins. 12mo, cloth, $1.40. 


“THE OCCULT WORLDPHENOMENA,” 
and the Society for Psychical Research. By A. 
P. Sinnett. Witha Protest by Mme. Blavats- 
ky. 8vo,. paper, 60 cents. 


MISCELLANIES. By Algernon Charles 
Swinburne. Crown 8vo, cloth, $4.80. 

*,* Contents: Short Notes on English Poets, A 
Century of English Poetry, Wordsworth, Lamb, 
Keats, ‘'ennyson, etc. 

A YEAR IN BRAZIL. With Notes on 
the Abolition of Slavery, the Finances of the 
Empire, Religion, Meteorology, Natural His- 
tory, &c. By H. C. Dent, ©. E. With two 
Maps and ten Full-page Illustrations. Demy 
8vo, cloth, $7.20. 


MARY STUART: A SKETCH AND A 
DEFENCE. By Gerard Daniel. Crown 8vo, 
cloth, $2.00. 


NEW READINGS AND NEW RENDER- 
INGS OF SHAKESPEARE’S TRAGEDIES. 
Third Volume. By H. H. Vaughan. Demy 
8vo, cloth, $5.00, 


LORD LINDSA Y’S SKETCHES OF THE 
HISTORY OF CHRISTIAN ART. By the late 
Lord Lindsay (Earl of Crawford and Balcar- 
res). New Edition. 2 vols., crown 8vo, cloth, 
$9.00. 


“It would be aifficult to find a wiser, more cul- 
tured, and sympathetic guide through the intricate 
labyrinths of this early period. We cannot take 
leave of these volumes without a renewed acknow- 
rr a of their delightful charms.”—Literary 

orld. 


YACHT ARCHITECTURE. By Dixon 
Kemp, Associate of the Institution of Naval 


Architects and Member of the Council. 1 vol., 
super royal 8vo, cloth, $16.80, 


GOOD QUEEN ANNE ; OR, MEN AND 
MANNERS, LIFE AND LE!rTERS IN ENG- 
LAND'’S AUGUSTAN AGE. By W.H. Da- 
VENPORT ADAMS. 2 vols., demy 8vyo, cloth, 
$9.00, 
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“The respectable and sometimes «xcellent 
translations of Bohn’s Library have done for 
Literature what railroads have done for inter- 
nal intercourse."—R. W. Emerson. 


“*T may say in regard to all manner of books, 
Bohn’s Publication Series is the usefullest thing 
I know,.”—Thomas Carlyle. 





Bohn’s_ Lubraries. 


Containing Standard Works of European Literature in 
the English Language, on 


History, Theology, Natural History, 
Biography, Antiquities, Poetry, 
Topography, Science, Art, 

Archeology, Philosophy, Fiction, 


With Dictionaries and other Books of Keference, com- 
prising in all Translations from the 


French, Spanish, Anglo Saxon, 
German, Scandinavian, Latin and Greek. 
Italian, 


$1.40 or $2 per volume (with exceptions). Complete 
sets in 677 volumes. Special prices on application, 





The following works are recommended to those who 
are forming public or private libraries. The volumes 
are sold separately : 


ADDISON’S WORKS. 6 VOIB...........00+0008 1.40 each. 
BACON’S ESSAYS, MORAL AND PHILO- 
SOPHICAL WORKS, 2 vols. ...$1.40 and 2.00 each. 
BOSWELL’S LIFE OF JOHNSON and TOUR 
IN THE HEBRIDES, &c. (Napier). 6 vols. $1.40 each 


BURKE’S WORKS AND LIFE, 9 vols.... ... 1.40 each. 
BURNS’S LIFE. By Lockhart...............+++ 1.40 each. 
CERVANTES’ DON QUIXOTE. 2 vols........ 1.40 each. 
CHAUCER’S WORKS (Prof. Skeat). 4 vols... 1.40 each. 
COLERIDGE’S WORKS. 6 vols.............+++ 1.40 each. 
DEPORTES WERE, TWicccecccccscccccccesce 1.40 each. 
GIBBON'S ROMAN EMPIRE, 7 vols.......... 1.40 each. 
GOETHE’S WORKS, 14 vols... ............++4+ 1.40 each. 
GOLDSMITH’S WORKS. 5 vols.,............++ 1.40 each. 
HAZLITT’S WORKS. 6 VOI8........000.essee0% 1.40 each. 
LAMARTINE’S WORKS. 8 vols............+++ 1,40 each. 
LESSING’S LAOKOON, &C........ccscccceseeees 1.40. 

LESSING’S DRAMATIC WORKS. 2 vols.... 1.40 each. 
MILTON’S PROSE WORKS. 5 vols........... 1.40 each. 


MOLIERE’S DRAMATIC WORKS. 3 vols... 1.40 each. 
PLUTARCH’S LIVES (new translation by 


Long and Stewart). 4 VoI8...............0005 1.40 each. 
SCHILLER’S WORKS. 6 VOl8............+0++- 1.40 each. 
VASARIS LIVES OF PAINTERS (with new 

appendix by Dr. Richter). 6 vols.. ......... 1.40 each. 


BURNEY’S(Mme, D’ Arblay’s) CECILIA. 2 vols 1.40 each. 
BURNEY’S (Mme. D’ Arblay’s) EVELINA...... 1.40, 
FIELDING’S NOVELS. 4 vols...... $1.40 and 2.00 each. 


PETRARCH'S SONNETS. .......cccccccsccescces 2.00. 

MANZONTS BETROTHED.( promessi Sposi). 2.00. 

PRP TES BERR. ' O CBic sc cincicoscocscesccce 2.00 each. 

KANT S CRITIQUE OF PURE REASON ...... 2.00 each. 

SPINOZA’S CHIEF WORKS. 2vols.......... 2.00 each. 

HUMBOLDT S COSMOS AND TRAVELS. 8 
ae btanncesnnibadadancmand $1.40 and 2.00 each. 


STAUNTON S WORKS ON CHESS. 4 vols... 
$2.00 and 2.40 each. 


GILBART ON BANKING. 2 vols............++ 2.00 each. 
LOWNDES’S BIBLIOGRAPHER’S MAN- 
CAR, SRO cccccccccosscesoseoss $1.40 and 2.00 each 


*,* The above books will be sent upon receipt of advertised price. Catalogues of our regular 
stock, also of Bohn’s Libraries, will be mailed, if desired, to those interested. New Catalogue of 


Musical Literature ready. 


SCRIBNER & WELFORD, 


743-745 BROADWAY, N.Y. 





‘* This monumental work.”—NEw YORK 
TRIBUNE. 





First Volume Now Ready of the 


CYCLOPEDIA OF 
Painters and Paintings. 


Edited by JOHN D. CHAMPLIN, Jr.; Critical Editor, 
CHARLES C. PERKINS. 
Four Volumes, Quarto, with More Than Two Thousand 
Illustrations. 
This Edition Limited to 500 Numbered Copies. 
Price, $25 Per Volume. 


IT Is 


I. An exhaustive BIOGRAPHICAL DICTIONA- 
RY of the painters of ail times and schools. 

Il. A DICTIONARY OF THE GREAT PIC- 
TURES of the world, containing special arti- 
cles on all famous paintings under their own 
names. 

lI. A GUIDE TO THE WHOLE LITERATURE 
OF THE ART, through its complete lists of 
the authorities upon each topic. 

IV. A SUPERB COLLECTION OF ILLUSTRA- 
TIONS of its subject. 

THE FIRST VOLUME CONTAINS 

more than 100 outline reproductions of famous paintings, 

182 portraits of artists,and 212 reproductions of signa- 

tures and monograms in the text; also 12 full-page re- 

productions by photogravure, etching, etc., of modern 


works, inclnding paintings by 

COROT, DE NEUVILLE, J.F,. MILLET, 
FROMENTIN, POYNTER, BONNAT, 
REGNAULT, BOUGUEREAU, W.M. HUNT, 
MAX, GEROME, ZAMACOIS. 


LATER VOLUMES WILL CONTAIN SIMILAR 
COPIES OF WORKS BY 


MEISSONIER, PUVIS DE CHA- ROSSETTI, 
BAUDRY, VANNES, PILOTY, 
LAURENS, HEBERT, MILLAIS, 


SIR F. LEIGHTON,JULES BRETON, 
WATTS, ALMA TADEMA, 


and many other modern painters, the full-page 
plates numbering not less than twelve in each 
volume. 


Send to the publishers for a descriptive circular. 


KIDNAPPED: 


BEING MEMOIRS OF 
The Adventures of David Balfour 
IN THE YEAR 1751. 





How he was Kidnapped and Cast Away; his Suf- 
ferings in a Desert Isle; his Journey in the 
Wiid Highlands; his acquaintance with Alan 
Breck Stewart and other notorious Highland 
Jacobites ; with all that he Suffered at the 
hands of his Uncle, Ebenezer Balfour, of 
Shaws, falsely so called, 


WRITTEN BY HIMSELF, 


AND NOW SET FORTH BY 


ROBERT LOUIS STEVENSON. 


Cloth, $1.00; paper, 50 cents. 


If “all mankind love a lover,” all boys (of from twelve 
to sixty) love almost as much a boy-hero of the type of 
Davie four in Mr. Stevenson’s book. To be “ Kid- 
napped and Cast Away ”’ and to “ Suffer on a Desert Isle’”’ 
are both of them things that promise the best kind of 
story; but when we know in advance that David’s ad- 
ventures afterwards bring him among wild Highland 
clansmen and Jacobite re 8, and that Mr. Stevenson 
can tell these experiences th by sea and land like no- 
body else since the author of ‘ Robinson Crusoe,’ we may 
a SS ee ped te —— —- Fa 

ting by eve ie boy (0 e above-named ages) in 
whose hands it falls. 

Crowded with action and daring, with wild mountain 
life, and pluck and loyalty of the good, unquestioning 
kind, Davie’s relation is as manly as it is stirring. Mr. 
Stevenson draws his villanous kidnappers, his rough 
sailors and Highlanders, with that wonderful vividness 
and truth that makes everything he touches so real; but 
the air of his book is as healthy and fresh as the Highland 
air itself, and false-flavored sensationalism of the later 
sort cannot live in it. 


Charles Scribner’s Sons, 
743-745 Broadway, New York. 
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The Week. 


Tue President sent in twenty-nine vetoes 
of pension bills Thursday, and, so far 4s we 
have learned, they were received in silence by the 
members of both houses. When the previous 
batch went in, Senator Blair and Senator Logan 
were considerably ruffled, and were disposed to 
iook upon the President’s comments upon 
the bills as ‘‘ impertinent” and ‘‘silly.” They 
have possibly discovered that the people are 
not taking that view. What the President is 
doing is simply applying plain business princi- 
plesto the work in hand. He cannot see why the 
expenditures of the Government should not be 
regulated with as much care as those of a pri- 
vate business concern. The introduction of 
‘‘ politics” into the distribution of the public 
money cannot make right wrong, cannot make 
illegal payments legal. The country is getting 
another glimpse of what the President meant 
when he said ‘‘public office is a public 
trust,” and as usual it is much pleased with 
what it sees, 








The thirty more vetoes ot private pension 
bills which the President sent in on Friday ap- 
pear to have been more than some of the of- 
fending Congressmen could bear with equa- 
nimity. There is talk of an attempt to pass 
them over the vetoes, but if the private talk on 
this subject is as silly as that which was made 
on the floor of the House, very little is likely to 
come of it. Mr. Bayne of Pennsy]vania appears 
to have been chief spokesman of the injured 
members. He was astounded at the temerity of 
the President in ‘‘sneering ” at the reports of the 
House; he even doubted his constitutional 
authority for doing such a thing, and he 
was entirely sure that the President was ‘‘no 
better than any other American citizen, and 
not the equal of any man who perilled his life 
and went out to save the Union.” What 
has this to do with the question whether 
or not the claims made in the vetoed bills were 
deserving or not? We are not engaged in sav- 
ing the Union now, but in administering the 
Government honestly and economically. The 
men who try to cover fraudulent raids upon the 
Treasury by shouting. ‘‘ We saved the Union,” 
are doing the sort of thing that was done 
for so many years when all sorts of scoundrel- 
ism and public robbery were explained and 
condoned by tearful allusions to the ‘* poor ne- 


” 


gro. 





The Evening Post prints in parallel columns 
some illustrations of the extraordinary legisla- 
tion in which the present Congress has been in- 
dulging. Nothing hke it, we venture to assert, 
has ever been seen in a parliamentary coun- 
try. The practice of granting to individuals 
annuities called pensions, payable out of 
the public treasury, simply as a favor, is 
a very old one, but it has always been a 
monarchical practice. It was very common in 


England under the Georges, who put a con- 
siderable number of scoundrels on the pension 





list, though the worst of them were always 
quartered on the Irish treasury. Pen- 
sions provided for by legislatures, however, 
in later days, are granted for services 
the nature of which and the way of 
proving them are distinctly specified before 
hand. This is the course which has been fol 
lowed here. Congress has specified the rea- 
sons for which pensions shall be granted, 
and indicated the way in which claims to 
them shall be established. It has, moreover, 
set up official machinery for examining these 
claims and passing on them, and it is the most 
elaborate machinery of the kind the world has 
ever seen, for no other nation has ever under 
taken to pay pensions on so great a scale. 
But now it not only withdraws the examina 
tion of certain claims from the Bureau created 
by itself for the purpose, but actually over 
rules the decisions of the Bureau, aud grants 
annuities to persons to whom the Bureau re- 
fused them. More than this, it grants them 
to persons who would never have ventured to 
apply to the Bureau, well knowing that they 
had not the shadow of a title to public money 
on any ground recognized either by law or pub- 
lic sentiment. 





An innocent foreigner, on hearing of this, 
would be very likely to say that here was an 
other proof of the corruption and inefficiency 
of the American civil service. ‘‘ See,” he 
would observe, in a letter to the Lon 
don Zimes or to the Areuz-Zeitung, ‘the 
Americans have a great public office, car- 
ried on at vast expense, for the purpose of 
superintending the distribution of the immense 
sums which they are giving as pensions 
to the soldiers who have suffered in the 
service of the Republic on sea and land, but 
they cannot trust it to do the work. The 
wicked Democrats came into power in 1885, 
and the Republican Congress finds that 
the Pension Bureau, as managed by them, 
refuses annuities to men disabled on the 
battle-field or to the widows, while it be 
stows them lavishly and without inquiry on 
cronies and friends of the ofticers of the Bureau, 
who either never saw fighting at all, or left 
the service without a scratch, and never thought 
of asking for a pension until they were put 
up to it by a go-between who wanted 
a commission.” What would his astonish- 
ment be in discovering that it was the Pension 
Bureau which was doing its duty, and guard- 
ing the Treasury from marauders, and that it 
was the Senate which was giving away annui- 
ties almost to all comers, without examina- 
tion or inquiry. They gave them away 
without debate, at the rate, a Washington 
correspondent says, of from three to five a 
minute. On the 2ist of April last, 500 of them 
were passed in two hours. What is most 
extraordinary, one Senator has actually set up 
a Pension Bureau of his own, which super- 
sedes that created by law. 





The Senate on Friday passed the House bill 
for the relief of Fitz John Porter, and as there 
is thought to be no doubt that the President 
will sign it, {justice will at_last’ be done in 








this notable case. One feature of the vote 
was most encouraging. Despite all the efforts 
of Gen. Logan to make it a party ques 


tion and even a test of loyalty, six Republi 


voted in Gen. Porter's favor, and two 


others were paired on the same side. Even 


cans 
Gen. Logan must recognize that the bloody 
shirt is ‘‘ plaved out” when his most vigorous 
waving of the garment will not prevent George 
F. Hoar from 
with the “rebels.” 


turning ‘‘traitor” and voting 





Gen. Logan executed a skilful 
in the Fitz John Porter Bill 
which will be a startling revelation to bis con 
temporancous Mr. Blaine, of the 
superior advantages which Logan has for ad 


BANU 


the debate on 


historian, 


vertising his work, He charged Porte: 
with ‘conspiring “with — rebels and 
then, to prove his assertions, had th: 


Logan's own 
tie 
speech wil! go into the Record, with the extracts 


clerk read liberal extracts from 


book, ‘ The Great Conspiracy.” Of cours 
and the reference to the book as historv, and 
thus a first-rate advertisement 
distribution under the 
secured, There 

which Mr. Blaine 
He make another Irish speech, being 
careful this time not 


convenient for 
General's iy 


frank, will 
be several 


are ways th 


ean get even, however 
can 
to get hold of Chamber 
lain’s instead of Gladstone's plan for hom 
rule, and then he 
chapter upon Ireland which he put into his 
history.” If this idea does not strike 
favorably, why not advertise Blaine 
and popularize the 
Our word for it 
Logan will forge ahead as the 
of this epoch 


can read that tremendous 
him 

readings, 
that 


something must be 


‘history ” in way | 


done or 
great historian 


A few vears ago the announcement of the 
death of David Davis would have 
profound sensation, He then occupied a po- 
sition of great importance in national politics, 
and was generally believed to have fair pros- 
pects for becoming a Presidential nominee, 
His eminence was, however, purely accidental, 
He happened to be in the Senate at a time 
when the two parties were equally divided 
there, and, as the only Independent Sena- 
tor, he held the balance of power. He per- 
formed his duties as presiding officer with 
ability and fairness, but neither while holding 
that position nor while acting as a member on 
the floor did he show any especial fitness for 
public life. He was a good judge, and the 
chief lesson of his career is the old one of the 
mistake which a judge makes when he leaves 
the bench and enters politics. He was natural- 
ly impressed with the belief that his chances 
as a Presidential candidate depended entirely 
upon his maintaining a position of strict neu- 
trality between the two parties, and this belief 
prevented him from taking a definite position 
upon any important public question. The in- 
evitable result was that his candidacy was 
very short-lived, It is to be said of him that 
in politics, as upon the bench, he was always 
upright, and that all his actions were not only 
above reproach, but above suspicion, 


created a 
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The Beck bill, prohibiting Senators from act- 
ing as counsel for corporations which have or 
may have legislation before Congress, was sent 
last week to the Judiciary Committee, which 
is supposed to be equivalent to its buria!. The 
feature of the discussion was a speech by Mr. 
Evarts, who has at last found a subject on 
which he has some convictions. Mr. Evarts 
considered the bill a ‘‘stigma” upon every 
member of the legal profession, and declared 
that he would never by his vote ‘‘strike at the 
honor and dignity of the humblest member of 
that honored profession.” There has been for 
some time past a good deal of talk about the 
effect of corporation influence in the Senate, 
but as it has been mostly rather vague, it has 
not attracted much attention. The fact that 
thirty-one out of fifty-two Senators are willing 
to go on record against a proposition so obvi- 
ously sound as that embodied in Mr. Beck’s 
bill, is calculated to set people to thinking. 





Although a test vote in the House on Tues- 
day week had shown that a majority favored the 
new rule, allowing an amendment to be made 
to a pension bill, levying the taxes required to 
meet the appropriation proposed, the Re- 
publicans refused to allow final action upon the 
matter, and filibustered for hours on Wednes- 
day against its adoption. Of course it is 
only a question of time when the Democrats 
can rally enough of their number to consti- 
tute a quorum and adopt the rule themselves, 
and the only result of the filibustering is to 
expose more clearly the demagogism of mem- 
bers who are ready to vote for pension jobs 
alone, but unwilling to vote for them if the 
taxes necessary to pay the bills are to be im- 
posed at the same time, 





President Cleveland, in his veto of the De- 
Krafft Pension Bill, said: ‘‘ A large proportion 
of these bills have never been submitted toa 
majority of either branch of Congress, but are 
the result of nominal sessions held for the ex- 
press purpose of their consideration, and at- 
tended by a small minority of the members of 
the respective houses of the legislative branch 
of the Government.” This statement brings 
out a defect in the Federal Constitu- 
tion, viz., the failure to require even 
the votes of a majority of either house to 
pass a bill. The Constitution does say, ‘‘ a ma- 
jority of each house shall constitute a quorum 
to do business.” But in practice hundreds of 
bills are rushed through, as these private pen- 
sion bills were, without a roll-call and 
without any attempt to find out whether 
& quorum is present or not. It is when 
Congressis ‘‘ making political capital "—on a 
Morrison resolution, for instance—that mem- 
bers become conscientious about the presence 
of a quorum, not when they are voting away 
the people’s money. The Constitution of this 
State is much more particular in this regard. 
It provides that ‘‘ no bill shall be passed unless 
by the assent of a majority of all the members 
elected to each branch of the Legislature,” and 
that “ the yeas and nays be entered on the jour- 
nal.” Further, it provides that three-fifths of the 
members shall be necessary for a quorum to pass 
*‘any act which imposes, continues, or revives 
a tax, or creates a debt or charge, or makes, 








continues, or revives any appropriation of pub- 
lic or truet money or property, or releases, dis- 
charges, or commutes any claim or demand of 
the State”; and that the assent of two-thirds 
shall be required to pass a bill ‘‘ appropriating 
the public moneys or property for local or pri- 
vate uses.” These provisions form a protec- 
tion against profligate legislation which has 
saved the State a great deal of money. If 
similar ones could be inserted in the Federal 
Constitution, it would save conscientious Pre- 
sidents much labor and the country much 
scandal. 





Four boycotters in Binghamton, N. Y., 
have been held for trial under interesting cir- 
cumstances. They were charged with con- 
spiring to injure the business of a cigar 
manufacturer‘ who did not conform to 
the demands of the Cigarmakers’ Union. 
A regular boycott was instituted against 
his business by the Union, and four 
men who were leaders in the movement were 
indicted. Their case was argued before a 
United States Commissioner, Charles S. Hall, 
and his opinion, holding them for trial, is pub- 
lished in full in the Binghamton Republican. 
He holds that the defendants were indictable 
for conspiracy under the Revised Statutes of 
the United States, and in giving this opinion 
says: 

‘* Tt should be remarked that the evidence shows 
that the defendants conspired to ‘ boycott’ Hill, 
while the charge is that they conspired ‘to in- 
jure, oppress, threaten, and intimidate him in 
the free exercise or enjoyment of a right or privi- 
lege.’ But as the term ‘ boycott’ is generally 
understood, and particularly as it is explained and 
illustrated by the acts and printed circular of de- 
fendants, it seems to me that no more complete, 
exact, and satisfactory definition of the term can 
be formulated than is furnished by the words of 
the statute, and that ‘ boycotting’ and ‘ injur- 
ing a citizen in the free exercise of a right or 


privilege,’ may without injustice to the defend- 
ants be taken to be one and the same thing.” 





The Milwaukee boycotters have received a 
strong dose of sound law from Judge Sloan of 
that city. Robert Schilling, the State organ- 
izer of the Knights of Labor, is on trial there 
for conspiracy and for making threats in connec- 
tion with boycotts. In refusing a motion to quash 
the indictment, Judge Sloan held that a firm’s 
income from its business was as much property 
as machinery or buildings, and that to prevent 
people from patronizing the firm was an injury 
to its property. He declared both boycotting 
and attempting to dictate as to who should be 
employed or discharged, to be offences under 
the statutes. ‘‘ Laborers or capitalists,” said he, 
‘may organize for their own protection, but 
have no right to take the aggressive. In 
our social and industrial life and in 
our government, the socialist, the anar- 
chist, and the boycott have no place.” This 
homely truth is forcing its way rapidly into 
the minds of many people, but we regret that 
the procession of boycotters towards the peni- 
tentiary is not accompanied with an equally 
long procession of professional ‘‘friends of 
labor,” who are the worst culprits and deserving 
of the harshest punishment. 





The strike among the switchmen of the Lake 
Shore Railroad at Chicago is a remarkable 
proof of the extent to which a great State 
may be demoralized by an inefficient execu- 





tive. Business on one of the chief lines 
of railroad communication is interrupted 
for days, the safety of travellers on 
passenger trains is imperilled, the public 
peace is disturbed, and serious riots occur— 
all, primarily, because Gov. Richard J. Ogles- 
by has shown the evil-disposed that he has no 
backbone and that they may defy the authority 
of the State with impunity, so far as the chosen 
representative of the State’s authority is con- 
cerned. The story of the present trouble is 
very simple. During the epidemic of strikes 
a few weeks ago the switchmen on the Lake 
Shore Railroad demanded that eight of their 
number should be discharged by the company 
because they did not belong to the Switch- 
men’s Union, and, upon the company’s refusal 
to comply with the demand, they struck 
work and caused serious disturbances for some 
days. A settlement was finally reached 
through the intervention of third parties whose 
interests as shippers were suffering. The com- 
pany insisted that it had not yielded to the 
strikers, and it certainly had not, so far as the 
published terms were concerned; but the men 
insisted that there was an unwritten agree- 
ment that the objectionable ‘‘ scabs” should 
be got rid of within sixty days. This period 
expired a few days ago, and as the non-union 
men had not been discharged, the Union re- 
newed its demand that they should be turned 
adrift. These eight men with one exception 
have been in the employ of the company 
for from ten to eighteen years each; 
they have served their employers with en- 
tire fidelity; they are all men who 
have families to support. The Union men 
bring no other complaint against them than 
that they have refused to join the Union, and 
that they continued at work when the other 
switchmen struck a few years ago. 





As there is no pretence of a grievance re- 
garding hours, pay, or any other feature of 
the work, the strike is based solely upon 
the claim that a non-union man has no 
rights in this country. It is the same 
claim which was advanced so_ boldly 
in the Third Avenue strike in this city, and 
which in that case challenged the attention of 
the whole country. Itis a claim which public 
sentiment has condemned as monstrous and in- 
tolerable, and which would hardly be advanced 
now in any community where public senti- 
ment was reflected in the attitude of the 
authorities. Its reappearance in Illinois is 
largely, if not entirely, due to the failure of 
Gov. Oglesby to enforce the laws when ‘‘Labor” 
set itself above the laws in East St. Louis a few 
weeks ago. If in those troubles Gov. Oglesby 
had taker the same manly stand as Gov. Rusk 
of Wisconsin did in Milwaukee a little later, it 
is hardly too much to say that the Lake Shore 
switchmen would not have struck last week 
against the primal principle of a free Govern- 
ment—that a man has a right to work. 





The convention of Chittenden County (Vt.) 
Republicans at Burlington on Saturday was 
rendered noteworthy by the fact that one of 
the delegates offered a resolution endorsing 
Senator Edmunds’s course in the Presidential 
campaign of 1884—a course which the Blaine 
men have always claimed elected Mr. Cleve- 
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land. The resolution was smothered by 
the Committee, which reported instead a 
resolution simply instructing the nominees 
for the Legislature to support the Senator’s re- 
election; but the fact that every Republican 
convention yet held (in ten of the fourteen 
counties) has nominated Edmunds men for the 
Legislature, shows how little his attitude to- 
wards Blaine has injured him with the party. 
How strong was the distrust of Blaine and the 
sympathy with Edmunds’s course among Ver- 
mont Republicans in 1884, is not generally un- 
derstood, although it is clearly shown by the 
Tribune Almanac. Although there was no State 
where Republicans were more strongly influ- 
enced by an honest belief in the ‘‘ view-with- 
alarm ” plank, Blaine received only 66 per cent. 
of the total vote, against 76 per cent. for Lin- 
coln in each of his two elections 





The news that the Cincinnati Enquirer is in 
the market, and that it has had hard work to 
find a purchaser because of its general bad re- 
putation, is a piece of welcome intelligence to 
everybody who believes in reputable journal- 
ism. The course of the Hnquirer in Ohio poli- 
tics has long been notorious. It was openly 
in the pay of the Republican party 
in the campaign of 1884, doing its ut- 
most to sell out Cleveland in the interest 
of Blaine. Since that time it has been the per- 
sistent defamer of Cleveland and his Adminis- 
tration, attacking every effort at reform and 
stopping at nothing in its hope of bringing 
the Administration’s civil-service policy into 
ridicule and disrepute. It has been for years 
the undisguised organ of a gang of ballot- 
box stuffers and corrupters of elections in Cin- 
cinnati. In short, its reputation has become 
so thoroughly bad that its editor finds the 
city no longer tolerable, and wishes to sell out 
his paper and move away. He finds to his dis- 
may that his course has so injured his newspa- 
per as a property that he can get nothing like 
the price he thinks it ought to bring. His ex- 
perience may well serve as a warning to other 
editors who are possessed of the idea that in 
journalism some other policy than that of old- 
fashioned decency and honesty pays best. 





Mr. Mayo is still on his travels in the South, 
trying to persuade the people that they are not 
able to support their own schools and must turn 
beggars. He has been for several weeks past 
preaching the gospel of mendicancy in Mis- 
souri, a State which already keeps her schools 
open 107 days in the year, against only 104 in 
Maine and but 100 in New Hampshire, and 
which has increased in wealth 40 per cent. dur- 
ing the brief period since 1880. The astou” 
ing ignorance regarding Southern educ’ 
which he shows only renders more re- 
markable the vogue which ‘the Mayo 
myth” enjoyed until the Nation exposed 
its true character. In an address at Kan- 
sas City last week he spoke of Florida as 
‘* perhaps at the foot of the class” of Southern 
States in the matter of educational progress, 
although the last report of Mr. A. J. Russell, 
Superintendent of Public Instruction, shows 
that the school year in Florida is about as long 
as in Maine and New Hampshire, and that the 
“‘percentage of enrolment of children of 
school age and daily attendance is equal to any 
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State in the Union.” A professor in a Vir- 
ginia college, who writes the Nation in hearty 
praise of its articles against the ‘‘ bill to pro- 
mote mendicancy,” says: 

‘* It will bea long time before we cease to feel the 
bad effects of this Mayocraze. Just as the ne- 
gro had learned the lesson of looking to himself 
for help, rather than to the general Government, 
the white people began to see visions of ‘ forty 
acres and a mule.’ That we shal! not suffer as 
much as the negro did trom such visions will be 
largely owing to the Nation, which sounded the 
warning in time to prevent the fatal results to 
our school system threatened by the Blair bill.” 





The true spoils theory is, though it is seldom 
fully unveiled, simply that the mass of the 
American people do not, if left to themselves, 
feel enough interest in the government of the 
country to lay aside their business even for a 
few days in the year, either for the purpose of 
selecting candidates for public offices or of 
voting for them on election day ; that in order 
to keep the machinery of government in motion 
at all there has to be a_ semi-professional 
class called ‘‘ workers,” or politicians, to get 
up questions or ‘issues,” as they are called, 
for the two parties to fight over, and to indi- 
cate the line to be taken by the party orators 
by drawing up party platforms, and “‘ strik- 
ing the key-note of the campaign,” and 
selecting candidates to be voted for. 
When this is all done, these workers 
are supposed to go among the voters, 
and persuade them that they will be re- 
duced to abject poverty, by a terrible decline 
in the demand for all products of human in- 
dustry, in case the other party elects its candi- 
dates; and that therefore they must vote on 
election day, not because they care anything 
about principles or subjects of legislation, but 
to escape financial ruin. But, then, the work- 
ers will not do this work, it is thought, if they 
are not paid for or stimulated in it, by some 
sort of material prize, which must be cash or 
salaried offices. Therefore we must give them 
all the Government places as the prize of vic 
tory at each election if we are to keep the 
American Republic agoing as an organized 
political society. 





This theory makes the spectacle we are now 
witnessing in Great Britain a great mystery. 
Should Gladstone be turned out of office at the 
coming election, about thirty offices, all told, will 
change hands, and about half of these are Cabi 
net offices. About one thousand candidates 
for seats in the House of Commons will present 
themselves to the electors, and of the 670 who will 
be elected, not over eighteen will have a chance 
of a place with a salary. Not one will be able 
to promise a worker or a voter a subordi- 
nate office of any description unless 
a menial one. Not one clerk in the 
Custom-house, or Post-office, or Inland 
Revenue Office, or War Office, or Admiralty, 
has anything to fear or hope as to the result of 
the election. The excitement about the can- 
vass in all these departments is exactly like the 
excitement in the dry-goods and drug stores 
and breweries. Contributions to the electioneer- 
ing funds are made by Government clerks, 
if made at all, on precisely the same grounds as 
contributions by doctors, or lawyers, or clergy- 
men; that is, a man gives if he feels ‘disposed 
or can afford it; but whether he gives or does 
not give, nobody knows. Now, on the spoils 
theory of government the result of this state of 
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things ought to be that Gladstone, and Salis 
bury, and Trevelyan, and Morley, and Church 
ill, when they made speeches, would have 
audiences about as large as the Claimant's 
in this city the other night—1™) all told; 
that the newspapers would give but meagre 
if any reports of political matters, and 
would give the greatest prominence to 
crimes and accidents ; that even if they had 
political articles, nobody would read them; 
that candidates could not be found for one-third 
of the constituencies on either side, because few 
would be willing to pay the legal costs of the 
returning officers; that calculations as to the 
result of the elections would be useless, owing 
to the difficulty of determining what propor 
tion of the electorate would go to the polls, 
and whether, in many boroughs or counties, 
any one would go at all. 

The manifesto of the Comte de Paris, 
though, perbaps, a very natural document for 
him to issue, must be considered all that the 
Radicals desired in the way of justification 
for their harsh action, He admits that he ts 
a claimant of the throne of France. He ad 
mits that the marriage of his daughter to the 
son of the King of Portugal had a national sig 
nificance, for he says: ‘* Lt formed a fresh tie 
between France and a friendly nation He 
declares that he has as a Pretender 3,300,000 
voters on his side, and maintains that France is 
coming to recognize, as the result of ber expe 
rience of the republic, that the ‘ traditional 
monarchy ” is the only remedy for the evils from 
which she is suffering. He says, too, ‘the 
Republic is afraid,” but that he has confidence 
in France, and ‘at the decisive hour he will be 
ready.” It is ifficult to see how anybody, no 
matter how much he may admire or sympa 
thize with the Comte de Paris, can expect the 
Republican Government to allow a gentleman 
putting forward these claims, and holding these 
views, to remain on French soil. 

Political affairs in Mexico are in pause, 
awaiting the result of the Congressional elec- 
tions to be held on the 11th of July. The 
Administration is displaying unusual reticence 
in announcing its favored candidates. The 
Gonzalez faction is also surprisingly silent. 
Probably this does not argue improved politi- 
cal methods so much as new forms of strategy. 
It is pretty well understood, for one thing, that 
the Government is bent on securing the defeat 
of the troublesome Deputies who stood so ob- 
stipately in its way in the last Congress. A 
new element in the campaign is the ‘‘ National 
Electoral Committee,” with headquarters in 
the capital and branches in various parts of 
the republic. This is a circle of radical and 
advanced Independents, who are striving, in 
name at least, for the wider use of the fran- 
chise and for less governmental interference in 
elections. It gives some idea of the state of 
things which Mexican politics has reached, 
that the platform of this ‘‘Committce,” just 
published, should demand individual and judi 
cial rights amply guaranteed in the Constitu- 
tion, but now in abeyance, such as freedom 
from involuntary servitude, trial by jury, the 
right of public assembly and of criticising the 
Government,and the absence of troops from the 
polls, 
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DOMESTIC. 


Tue President on Wednesday sent to Con- 
gress seven vetoes, all the vetoed measures be- 
ing private pension bills which originated in 
the Senate. 


Mr. W. E. Smith of New York, Assistant 
Secretary of the Treasury, is to resign to ac- 
cept the position of attorney for a Western 
railroad corporation, and Gov. Thompson of 
South Carolina is to succeed him as Assistant 
Secretary. Gov. Thompson is in harmony with 
the President’s civil-service views. 

The following special notice was on Thurs- 
day issued by the General Superintendent of the 
Railway Mail Service: ‘‘ By order of the Post- 
master-General, the clerks named below (nam- 
ing twenty-nine) have been removed from the 
service for insubordination, in conspiring to 
obstruct the regulation of the service by the 
Department and to injure its efficiency. ‘They 
have secretly attempted to form an association 
with a view to dictate action tothe Department, 
and many of them have also been guilty of de- 
ception towards their fellow-clerks by repre- 
senting the purposes of such association to be 
merely benevolent, and thus entangling them. 
At the same time the Postmaster-General di- 
rects me to express his gratification that so few, 
comparatively, could be found to engage in 
such a scheme, and his acknowledgments to 
those who have kept the Department in- 
formed.” 

The Senate voted on Wednesday, 31 to 21, to 
reconsider the vote by which the bill prohibit- 
ing members of Congress from acting us attor- 
neys of land-grant railroads was passed, and 
then committed it to the Judiciary Committee, 
where it will probably rest. The only Repub- 
lican voting against reconsideration was Mr. 
Van Wyck. The only Democrats voting in 
the affirmative were Messrs. Call, Gray, Payne, 
Pugh, and Ransom. 


On Friday the Senate passed the bill for the 
relief of Gen. Fitz John Porter, six Republi- 
cans voting with the Democrats, yea. It has 
already passed the House and awaits the Presi- 
dent’s signature. 


The Senate on Monday voted by 33 to 12 to 
insist on the steamship-subsidy item of the 
Post-oftice Appropriation Bill, but the con- 
ferees on Tuesday receded. The General De- 
ficiency Bill, appropriating $6,062,845, was re- 
yorted on Tuesduy. The Des Moines Land 
Bill was passed over the President’s veto by 34 
to 15. The House on Tuesday finally disposed 
of the Post-office, Agricultural, and Army ap 
propriation bills. 


The Senate Committee on Privileges and 
Elections on Friday voted to report adversely 
on any investigation of the charges of bribery 
in connection with the election of Senator 
Payne. There will be a minority report in 
favor of an investigation. Senators Logar, Ev- 
arts, and Teller voted against an investigation 
and have excited the wrath of Ohio Republi- 
cans, 

The Senate Committee on Post-offices and 
Post-roads has reported adversely the nomina- 
tion of Clinton Rosette to be Postmaster at De 
Kalb, Ill. Rosette, in company with his 
deputy, left his post-office to take care of itself 
on two days last fall, and officiated as a public 
pool-seller at the races held in connection with 
the De Kalb County Fair; and after the death 
of Gen. Grant he printed an article in his paper 
rejoicing over it. While the case was under 
consideration by the Committee this article was 
read. When it was half finished Senator 
Maxey (Dem., Tex.) said: ‘‘Mr. Chairman, 
that’s enough. I move that the nomination be 
recommended for rejection,” and the vote was 
unanimous, 


The House in the Committee of the Whole 
has incorporated an amendment in the Sundry 


Civil Bill requiring the Secretary of the 
Treasury to issue certificates of the denomina- 
tion of $1, $2. and $5 on allsurplus silver dol- 
lars now in the Treasury, in payment of the 
appropriations made in the bill and other ex- 
penditures and obligations of the Government. 


In the House on Thursday, during the dis- 
cussion of the Sundry Civil Bill, the oppo- 
nents of civil-service reform attempted to pre- 
vent the application of the civil-service rules 
to the clerks in the Bureau of Engraving 
and Printing, but were defeated by a vote 
of the Committee of the Whole. 


On Monday in the House Mr. Randall 
(Dem., Pa.) introduced his bill to reduce and 
equalize duties on imports, to reduce internal- 
revenue taxes, and to modify the laws in rela- 
tion to the collection of the revenue. 


The Democratic caucus on Thursday night 
appointed Speaker Carlisle and Messrs. Mor- 
rison and Randall a committee to select and 
push to the point of action such measures as 
they shall deem proper to attempt to pass. It 
is reported that they have decided that the 
time of the House which is not needed for ap- 
ropriation bills shall be given to Mr. Cobb of 
ndiana, Chairman of the Committee on Pub- 
lic Lands, to press the forfeiture bills. This 
policy will defeat all the special orders, in- 
cluding the one setting apart days for the con- 
sideration of Indian bills. It is believed that 
it will not be possible to adjourn until Au- 
gust 1. 

While the House, on Friday, was consider- 
ing the pension bills, Mr. Bayne (Rep., Pa.) 
attacked the President for his vetoes, referring 
to him several times as ‘‘thisman.” Mr. Mat- 
son (Dem., Ind.) said the President was an 
honest man, and the people of this country 
knew it. Though he (Mr. Matson) did not 
agree with the President on this question, the 
President was a courageous man, and he hon- 
ored him for it. Mr. Warner (Dem., O.) de- 
fended the President’s course, declaring that 
his aim was only to keep off the pension roll 
men who were not entitled to go there. 


The Massachusetts House on Wednesday 
refused to pass the Soldiers’ Exempiion Bill 
— the Governor’s veto by 107 to 87, not two- 
thirds. 


Thomas Cogswell was on Tuesday nomi- 
nated for Governor by the New Hampshire 
Democrats. The Convention warmly approved 
the administration of President Cleveland. 


The Alabama Republican State Cenvention 
met at Montgomery on Wednesday. There 
were about 100 present, half white men. All 
the utterances were for a protective tariff and 
the Blair Educational Bill. The Convention 
declined to nominate a ticket, leaving it to the 
Executive Committee to put up one or not, as 
they may think best. 


Mayor Grace on Friday removed Gen. Alex- 
ander Shaler from his position as President of 
the Health Board, and forwarded to the Gov- 
ernor for his approval a copy of the evidence 
and findings in the case tried before him, in 
which Gen. Shaler was charged with receivin 
a bribe for his vote in favor of the purchase 0 
certain armory sites while acting as a member 
of the old Armory Board. 


The New York Court of Appeals on Friday, 
in the case of the Mayor of this city vs. the 
Eden Musée, gave a decision in favor of the 
plaintiff, affirming the order with costs against 
the defendants. The decision is an important 
one, as it definitively settles in the negative the 
vexed question whether licensed places of 
amusement in this city can sell ales, wines, or 
spirituous liquors, etc., on any part of their 
premises, even when they have an excise 
license. 


The strike of Lake Shore switchmen at Chi- 
cago was renewed on Wednesday, because the 
objectionable non-union men not been dis- 
charged. No freight trains were run on Thurs- 





day, Tbe Lake Shore officials deny that they 








ever promised to discharge the non-union men. 
On Friday morning the strikers derailed a 
freight train. The police were powerless to 
prevent it. 

An attempt was made on Saturday to run a 
Lake Shore freight train under police protec- 
tion. It was pursued by fifty strikers on board 
two locomotives. After an exciting race at 
full speed, the strikers ran into the caboose of 
the freight train which contained the police. 
The latter fired at them, and then fled, leaving 
the train in the hands of the strikers. A num- 
ber of arrests were made. Several freight 
trains were moved on Monday afternoon under 
heavy police protection. There was no inter- 
ference by the strikers. 


Judge Sloan of Milwaukee. during the trial 
of Robert Schilling, State organizer of the 
Knights of Labor, for conspiracy, practically 
ruled on Friday that since Schilling threatened 
to put the vast machinery of the Knights of 
Labor in operation to prevent the public from 
patronizing the firm boycotted, he injured the 
firm’s income, which was as much property as 
machinery or buildings, and that to attempt to 
dictate to them whom to employ or discharge 
was a parallel offence. All organizations of 
the kind seeking to interfere with the business 
of manufacturers or others are not in accord- 
ance with law. 


Three participants in the Southwestern Rail- 
road strike were sentenced at Parsons, Kan., 
on Friday, under conviction of conspiracy, to 
pay $100 fine and be imprisoned thirty days. 
At Fort Worth, Tex., a striker was convicted 
and fined $125. 

Paul Wilzig, who was tried in the Court of 
Oyer and Terminer in this city on Wednesday 
on a charge of extorting $1,000 from George 
Theiss, by means of the boycott, at the latter’s 
music hall, was found guilty. Judge Barrett 
said he would defer sentence until the cases of 
Wilzig’s associates had been tried. 


Ex-President Arthur left this city on Thurs- 
day afternoon for his cottage in New London, 
Conn., where he purposes remaining until 
late in the autumn. It is hoped that he will be 
restored to his usual healt by that time. He 
took all his fishing tackle with him. 


The Yale University crew won the race at 
New London on Friday evening over the Uni- 
versity of Pennsylvania crew by over twenty 
lengths in 24:44. 


At New London on Saturday the Columbia 
University crew defeated Harvard’s eight in a 
splendidly contested race. The course was in 
first-class condition. Columbia was about 
eight lengths ahead. 


In the Eastern Yacht Club Regatta at Mar- 
blehead, Mass., on Lahey the Puritan won 
the race; Priscilla second, Mayflower third. 


David Davis died at Bloomington, IIl., on 
Saturday after a magus illness. He was 
born in Maryland, March 9, 1815, and was 
educated at Kenyon College, Ohio, studied 
law and began its practice in Illinois. In 1836 
he formed an acquaintance with Abraham 
Lincoln, and for eight years they travelled the 
same circuit. They became fast friends. He 
served as a judge of the Illinois Circuit Court 
from 1848 to 1862, when Lincoln appointed 
him a Justice of the United States Supreme 
Court. Judge Davis had managed Lincoln’s 
canvass at the Chicago Convention in 1860 
with great skill. As Justice of the Supreme 
Court during the war he upheld the cause of 
the Union with great fidelity. His decisions as 
a Judge showed remarkable ability. He left 
the Supreme bench in 1876 and was 
elected United States Senator. The manner of 
his election to the Senate gave him a sort of 
independent standing, and he was during the 

ears from 1872 to 1880 often suggested as a 

idential candidate by the Greenbackers 
and other organizations. When the Senate 
assembled in extra session in 1881, Mr. Bay- 
ard was elected President pro t2m. But the 
two new Senators from New York and one 
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from Rhode Island had not then qualified, and 
when they did so, three days later, David 
Davis was put into the President’s chair, and 
retained that position until March 4, 1883, 
when he retired to private life. 


FOREIGN, 


Parliament was prorogued on Friday. The 
Queen’s speech was in part as follows: ‘‘My 
Lords and Gentlemen: I have determined to re- 
lease you from your high duties before the 
full accomplishment of the regular work of the 
session, in order to ascertain the sense of my 
— on the important proposal to establish a 
egislative body in Ireland, for the manage- 
ment of Irish as distinguished from imperial 
affairs. With this object it is my intention to 
immediately dissolve Parliament. I continue 
to hapyily maintain the most friendly relations 
with foreign Powers. I have the satisfaction 
to acquaint you with the fact that the warlike 
operations of Servia against Bulgaria have been 
brought to a close through the wise councils of 
the Powers, and the forbearance of the Sultan, 
and also, after a period of anxiety, the adoption 
of pacific counsels by Greece.” 


Mr. Gladstone met with a most enthusiastic 
reception in Manchester on Friday mght. He 
addressed an audience of 7,000. In his speech 
he said that of all the losses to his party none 
gave him avuter pain than that of John Bright. 
Although Mr. Bright’s conscience had led him 
to place himself in opposition to the sentiments 
of the nation on this question, he had shown 
no eagerness to be first in the ranks of the dis- 
sentients. Of course the Government’s op 
nents would not now let Mr. Bright alone. He 
was toovaluable aman. Hence people had seen 
Mr. Bright giving Mr. Caine a testimonial of 
character, and Mr. Caine had already deplora- 
bly misrepresented this testimonial, just as he 
had the Liberal party which elected him but 
recently to the House of Commons. This tes- 
timonial made it appear that Mr. Gladstone had 
once condemned the principle of home rule. 
Mr. Bright knew that Mr. Gladstone had 
never condemned the principle of home rule. 
However, the audience would hear no criti- 
cism of John Bright from Mr. Gladstone. ‘I 
have taken a resolution,” said the speaker, 
‘‘never to be Mr. Bright’s critic. I will never 
utter a word to disparage the man whose in- 
tegrity I revere, whose character I love, and 
who has conferred upon his country services 
which cannot be forgotten.” 


In a letter regretting his inability to address 
the electors of Chester, Mr. Gladstone says: 
‘The Tory policy of twenty years of coercion 
for Ireland is more rational, and contains more 

romise of being effectual, than any one of the 
intermediate and fantastic schemes which have 
come to birth under the exigencies of the elec- 
tion. The Duke of Westminster recently said 
that it was time for the Liberals to put their 
country before their party. That is just what 
I tried to do when [ made known to the Mar- 
quis of Salisbury my desire to support him 
when he was Prime Minister, if he should in- 
troduce a comprehensive measure of reform 
for the government and peace of Ireland in 
conformity with, as we now know them, the 
views then entertained by his own Lord Lieu- 
tenant.” 


Mr. Gladstone, in his Liverpool address on 
Monday, said that home rule was a question of 
classes against the masses. The Liberal party 
was, as a rule, notsupported by dukes, squires, 
clergymen of the Established Church, officers 
of the army, and so forth. Whenever there 
was a highiy privileged, publicly endowed pro- 
fession almost every member of that profession 
was an anti-Liberal. But from the legal and 
medical professions, which were now open, 
the Liberals received a fair share of support. 
The question was whether the masses were 
able constitutionally to overbear the classes, 
because it had always been shown that wher- 
ever truth, justice, and humanity were con- 
cerned the masses were in the right and the 
classes in the wrong, 





Mr. Herbert Gladstone, ina speech on Friday, 
said that while Mr. Chamberlain was in the 
Cabinet he submitted an alternative land-pur- 
chase bill proposing to expend £40,000,000 to 
enable tenants on less than thirty acres to buy 
their holdings on the basis of from fourteen to 
sixteen — rental, the only security to be 
their ability to pay and the responsibility of 
local bodies in Ireland. 


Mr. Chamberlain in a published letter says: 
‘Shortly after 1 joined the Cabinet Mr. Glad- 
stone asked if I had any ideas on the land ques- 
tion, and if I had, to submit them in writing. 
I told him that 1 had only notions, and that 
without official information I was unable to 
test their value, but would readily submit 
them for Mr. Gladstone’s own information. 
I did so, and heard no more of the matter 
until the second week of March, when 
Mr. Gladstone by letter asked my permission 
to circulate my suggestions among the mem- 
bers of the Cabinet. I complied, and the 
paper was circulated, not at my request, but 
at Mr. Gladstone’s special desire. Mr. Glad 
stone did not adopt my suggestions, and I did 
not think it worth my while to pressthem, They 
were never discussed by the Cabinet. The 
Premier now invites me to publish them. I 
hope that at some future time, when | am in a 

ition to develop them in the light of official 
information, I may be enabled to submit them 
to general criticism. All I will permit myself 
to say is that they differ in every essential par 
ticular from the Government plan—above all 
in this, that they do not contemplate the estab- 
lishment of a separate, practically independent 
legislative body at Dublin. On the contrary, 
they presume the maintenance of the unques 
tioned authority of the Imperial Parliament.’ 


Mr. John Bright issued a manifesto on Fri 
day in which he said: *‘I do not oppose the 
views of the Government on account of Fi g- 
land more than on account of Ireland, No Irish 
Parliament can be so powerful or just as the 
united Imperial Parliament at Westminster, I 
cannot intrust the peace and interests ot Lre 
land, north or south, to the Irish Partia 
mentary party to whom the Government now 
propose to make a general surrender. My six 
years’ experience of them and their language 
in the House of Commons and their deeds in 
Ireland makes it impossible for me to hand 
over to them the industry, prosperity, and 
rights of 5,000.000 of the Queen's sub- 
jects. Our countrymen in [reland—least- 
ways 2,000,000—are as loyal as the people 
of Birmingham. 1 will be no party to a mea. 
sure thrusting them from the generosity and 
justice of the united Imperial Parliament. I 
have writien so that nobody may be ignorant of 
my views. My vote in the recent division has 
given great grief. but my judgment and con- 
science made the other course impossible. 
For forty years I have been a triend of 
Ireland. Long before any Parnellite now 
in Parliament or any member of the pre- 
sent Government opened his lips to ex- 

and condemn the wrongs of Ireland, I 
spoke for her people in the House of Com- 
mons and on public platforms. It is because I 
am still a friend of Ireland that I refuse to 
give her up to those to whom the recently de- 
feated bill would have subjected her. If you 
retlect me, I shall to the utmost of my capa 
city seek only what I conceive to be for the 
permanent and true welfare of our coun- 
try.” 


In Ireland seventy seven Parnellite Parlia- 
mentary candidates will meet with no ty 
tion, and seven seats will be contested. In Lon 
don nine Tory seats wiil not be contested. In 
Scotland Unionists and Conservatives will con- 
test sixty out of seventy two scats. 


Dr. Oliver Wendell Holmes on Friday re- 
ceived from the University of Edinburgh the 
degree of LL.D. A most distinguished com- 
pany was present, 


The French Government issued the decree 
banishing the French princes on Wednesday 
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afternoon, Thatevening Prince Victor Napo 
leon went to Brussels and Prince Jerome Na 
poleon to Geneva. The Comte de Paris, bis 
son, and suite left the Chateau D'Eu a¥ eleven 
o'clock on Thursday morning for Tunbndge 
Wells, England, and will take up their rest 
dence there. Hundreds of Loyalists assembled 
at his estate to bid him farewell, The Duc 
de Chartres will accompany the Comte de Parts 
to England and afterwards return to France. 
The Duc d’Aumale and the Prince de Join 
ville will live together in retirement. 


On leaving France the Comte de Paris issued 
the following manifesto: ** 1 am constrained to 
leave my country. I| protest in the name of 
justice against the violence done me. | am 
passionately attached to my country, whose 
misfortunes have rendered her sill dearer to 
me. I lived there without infringing the laws 
For tearing me thence, a moment was chosen 
just as [ had returned, happy in having formed 
a tresh tie between France and a tmendiy nation. 
In proscribing me, vengeance is taken in my 
person on 83,500,000 volers who, on October 4 
condemned the faults of the republic, which 
sought to intimidate those daily detachiag them 
selves from the present regime, [Tn mets prose 
cuted the monarchical principle transmiited as 
a tiust by him who had so nobly preserved if 
It is desired to separate from France the bea 
of the giorious family which guited her cours 
for nine centuries in the work of national unity, 
and which, associated with Une people alike in 
good aud in evil fortuve, founded ber prosper 
ty and grandeur, The hope ts) cherished 
that France bas torgotten the happy and perc 
ful reygn of my grandtather, and ihe more re 
cent ime when my brother and uncles fought 
loyally under her tag in the ranks of her va 
liantarmy. These calculations will prove fal 
lacious, Taught by experience, France wall 
not be misled as to either the cause or the au 
thor of the ills she suflers. She will recognize 
that the tradiuonal monuareby, by us modern 
principle and by its mstitulions, can alone fur 
nish the remedy. This national mouarchy, of 
which | am the representative, can alone re 


-_ 


| duce the importance of the men of disorder 


who threaten the repose of the country, can 
alone secure political and religious uberty, rm 
store public fortune, give our Democratic so 
ciety a strong Government opened to all, su 
penor to parties, and with a stability which 
will be in the eves of Europe a pledge of last 
ing peace. [tis my duty to labor witho.t re- 
spite in this work of salvation, and with the 
aid of God and the codperation of all those 
who share my faith in the tuture | will ac- 
complish it, ‘The republic is afraid. In strik 
ing me it marks me out. I have confidence in 
France, and at the decisive hour | shall be 
ready.” The manifesto caused considerable 
excitement in Paris. 


The names of Prince Murat and his son have 
been stmcken from the roils of the French 
Army, because they belong to a former reign- 
ing family. The Duc de Nemours bas re- 
signed the Presidency of the Society for the 
Relief of Sick and Wounded, 


The French flag is not hoisted officially over 
the New Hebrides Islands, It is simply dis- 
played over a French storehouse on one of the 
islands, A British flag floats over another 
storehouse near by. 


Premier Sagasta of Spain, replying to a 
question in the Chamber of Deputies, said that 
if he ever found himself in the presence of a 
Republican majority in Parliament, and that 
majority iegally signified its intention of alter- 
ing the form of government, he would submit 
the question to the national will for decision, 
Later he modified his statement somewhat by 
giving strong monarchical assurances. The 
incident, however, has caused # sensation in 
Spanish political circles, 


Prince Luitpold was on Monday formally 
made Regent of Bavaria, to administer the at- 
fairs of the en during the occupation of 
the throne by King Otto, 








“ RALLYING” THE YOUNG MEN. 
MEN who were not born when Lee surrendered 
in 1865 will vote, by tens of thousands, in 
the elections for members of Congress in 1886. 
More than a million men, 21, 22, and 23 years 
of age, who were not born until after the end of 
the civil war, will vote for President in 1888. 
On the other hand, the youngest participant in 
the election of 1888 who voted when Abraham 
Lincoln was elected in 1860 will be then within 
a year of 50. 

The census of 1880 showed that there were 
in the country 8,270,509 native white males 
who had reached the age of 21 years, and that 
of this total 6,311,742, or 76 out of every 100, 
were between the ages of 21 and 49 years. 
Considerably more than one-eighth of the 
whole number (1,189,239) were 21, 22, and 2% 
years old, and the men who were 21, 22, and 
23 years old numbered almost two-thirds as 
many as all who had reached the age of 49 
(1,958, 767). 

These proportions remain constant, and will 
hold as true in 1888 as in 1880. They show 
that more than three-fourths of all the voters 
in the next Presidential election will be men 
who either were not born in 1860, or were then 
too young to vote; that more than one- 
eighth of the whole number will be men who 
were not born until after the close of the war; 
and that this latter class alone will number 
almost two-thirds as many as all the survivors 
of the last ante-bellum contest. This means 
that a new political generation is now upon 
the stage and is bound to control the Govern- 
ment. It means that the next Presidential 
election will be carried by that party which 
appeals most strongly to the support of young 
men—men to whom the war is only a tradi- 
tion. 

In his recent Boston speech Gov. Hill said: 
“‘IT have only one suggestion to make to our 
friends in all parts of the Union, and that is to 
rally the young men of the land into the Demo- 
cratic party.” The remark indicated that the 
Governor appreciates the fact that the party 
which gets the young men upon its side in 
the next election will win. But there was 
nothing in the speech which indicated that Mr. 
Hill understands how the young men are to be 
got into a party. It was much such a remark 
as Mr. Blaine dropped in one of the speeches 
during his Ohio tour in 1884, when he said 
that the young men had always been attracted 
toward the Republican party,and urged the im- 
portance of ‘‘rallying” them into the party in 
that year. 

No feature of the election of 1884 was more 
significant than the share which the young men 
had in deciding it. From the days of Fre- 
mont’s candidacy down to the last national 
contest, the Republican party had secured the 
support of the larger share of the new voters 
in each Presidential election. Its progressive 
spirit had appealed to men who felt the en- 
thusiasm of youth; its devotion to prin- 
ciple had commanded the allegiance of 
young men who had been educated to have 
convictions and to live up to them. The 
managers at last came to believe that this vote 
belonged to the party simply because it was 
the Republican party, instead of because the 
organization represented worthy purposes. 
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They attempted a campaign without princi- 
ples, depending upon ‘‘ personal magnetism ” 
as a substitute, and expecting that what 
they considered the “taking” quali- 
ties of their candidate would captivate 
the young men of the country. Meanwhile 
the Democrats showed the good sense to 
nominate a man who had no ‘‘ personal magnet- 
ism” whatever, but who by his record made 
the party, for the first time in many years, 
stand for areal reform in government. The 
canvass had scarcely opened before young men 
of Republican antecedents became the heartiest 
supporters of the Democratic candidate, and 
Mr. Cleveland was elected because he received 
a larger share of the votes of the young men 
than had been given to any other Democratic 
nominee since the Republican party was 
organized. 

The managers of both parties ought to have 
learned something from that lesson. Itshowed 
conclusively that there is only one way of 
‘rallying ” young men into a party, and that 
is by making the party represent something 
which is worth supporting. Of all voters they 
care least for party names, are least bound by 
party ties. Traditions carry little weight 
with them; bygone issues are of small 
account. They do not ask which _par- 
ty Andrew Jackson or Abraham Lin- 
coln belonged to, but which party offers 
the best prospect of good government to-day. 
They do not inquire whether a politician fa- 
vored the ‘‘ black laws,” as John A. Logan 
did, before they were born, or was a Copper- 
head in a war which they cannot remember, 
but whether he favors a purer administration 
now. 

These young men find little to attract them 
in either of the old parties. All that Gov. 
Hill has to offer is an assurance that he is ‘‘ not 
in favor of mere sentimental appointments,” 
which they recognize to be only a paraphrase 
of the old motto, ‘‘To the victors belong the 
spoils.” They look to Abraham Lincoln’s 
State, and see a Republican convention assem- 


bled at Lincoln’s old home nominating 
for the Legislature the [Illinois mem- 
ber of the Republican National Com- 


mittee, after his shameless avowal that he did 
not believe in civil-service reform ‘‘in any 
sense,” and his declaration that it is the duty of 
the next Republican State Convention to ‘‘ take 
bold ground against that infernal, unrepubli- 
can, and un-American measure,” the Civil-Ser- 
vice Law. They turr to John A. Andrew’s 
State, and find Massachusetts saved only by 
the Governor’s veto from the adoption by a Re- 
publican Legislature of a law framed to take 
the life out of civil-service reform in its appli- 
cation to that State. 

The politicians might as well understand 
that they cannot ‘‘rally” the young men into 
either party by such appeals as these of the 
Democratic Governor of New York and the 
Republican politicians of Massachusetts and 
Illinois. The young men do not feel at all un- 
happy if they do not *‘ belong” to any party 
and are quite content to take their places in 
the growing army of Independent voters, 
who will decide the election of 1888, as they 
did that of 1884, 
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ENGLISH AND AMERICAN RAILROADS. 


AxovutT a year ago Mr. Edward Bates Dorsey, 
of the American Society of Civil Engineers, 
read a paper before that body giving a careful 
and in many respects interesting comparison of 
English and American railroads. The subject 
was further discussed in October, and again 
about a month ago, and the interest in it shows 
no signs of flagging. 

In some respects the English and American 
roads stand at opposite extremes in their 
methods of construction and management, 
while those of Continental Europe come mid- 
way between the two. The English railroads 
have cost on an average more than $200,000 per 
mile; those of Continental Europe alout $100,- 
000; and those of the United States (nominally) 
a little more than $60,000. The question at 
once arises, Have the English roads secured 
such advantages in comfort, safety, speed, or 
economy of operation as to make up for the 
increased first cost? This question Mr. Dorsey 
answers in the negative. In the matter of 
comfort, the very solidity of construction has 
proved a hindrance for it has rendered 
it impossible for the roads to make im- 
provements without great expense in the de- 
struction and removal of solid masonry. It 
has thus bound them down to a system of nar- 
row cars, with all its attendant discomforts. 
In the matter of safety, the absence of grade 
crossings is a strong point in favor of the Eng- 
lish roads, and the universal use of the block 
system is worth still more. Yet the statistics 
of accidents do not tell in favor of England, as 
is shown by the following table: 
arene number of miles ( United Riogtem. 194 she 255 


pessene er — © eet OW TEER. ..0scce 465,362 
wi hout being killed...... ( Massachusetts... '508,568,188 
ace number _ € mie United Kingdom. 6,992,662 


passenger can on New YorR........ 13,940, 754 
without being injured.... ( Massachusetts.... 23,955,630 
It will not do to trust these figures too im- 

plicitly, seeing that the return of persons in- 
jured in New York is probably far from com- 
plete. Yet they show enough to justify us in 
thinking that railroad travel in England is at 
any rate not safer than in the northeastern part 
of the United States. How much of the 
trouble is due to the crowded traffic, and 
how much to the insufficiency of English 
brake power, it is impossible to tell. Some- 
thing also is probably due to the greater 
speed of the English freight trains, which 
average about twenty-five miles an hour—much 
faster than in America. Itis in the freight and 
accommodation trains that the difference of 
speed makes itself chiefly felt; the express 
trains are more frequent than ours, but not 
noticeably faster. For distances between 100 
and 300 miles their best schedule times are 
slightly better than ours; below 100 or above 
300 miles there is very little to choose. 

The question of comparative economy is a 
more complicated one, especially since the 
English companies do not publish some of 
the figures which are most needed for com- 
parison. We have no means of knowing, 
except in an indirect and uncertain way, 
what the average English railroad charges 
actually are. Mr. Dorsey accepts the prevalent 
opinion that English freight rates are from two 
to two and a half cents per ton-mile (about 
twice the average rates in America), while 
passenger rates, exclusive of season tickets, 
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average two and one-third cents per mile. 
We are inclined to think these estimates 
rather large’; that for the passenger rate is 
pretty certainly so. But making all pos- 
sible deductions and allowances, the fact 
remains that railroad charges in England are 
higher than they are elsewhere, without giving 
the companies a correspondingly higher return 
on their investment. Mr. Dorsey analyzes 
their reports in detail to show the reasons for 
this; and while the analysis itself is of too 
technical a character to reproduce here, the 
results are of general interest. 

He finds, first, that the great original cost of 
the English railroads was not, from a business 
point of view, justified by the results—that it 
did not effect a corresponding saving in current 
expenses. Second, the lighter rolling-stock in 
use in England makes it impossible to attain the 
same economy of power as in America. An 
English freight car weighs five tons empty, and 
carries a load of, at most, eight tons; an Ame- 
rican car of most approved construction weighs 
twice as much in itself, but will bear nearly 
three times the load. For this and other rea- 
sons, the American train-load averages about 
twice that in England. Yet even with these 
lighter trains the English companies seem 
to pay out largersums per train-mile. This 
is a third point for criticism, not less im- 
portant than the other two, and far more per- 
plexing. On the face of the returns the dif- 
ference between England and America in this 
respect does not seem to be very great. When 
we come to make allowance for the cheaper fuel 
and cheaper labor which the English roads 
can command, it becomes noticeable; when 
we consider also the lighter train loads, it is 
surprising. How much of it may be due to the 
unnecessarily high speed of English freight 
trains, or how much to differences in organiza- 
tion, itis hard to say. Mr. Dorsey himself 
does not undertake to explain it. He contents 
himself with pointing out how great its sig- 
nificance really is. 

He concludes his paper by saying : 

‘It would certainly pay the management of the 
English railroad companies to investigate the 
cause of the extra cost of motive power on their 
roads, and, if possible, remedy it. If this can be 
done, they will be able to decrease their operat- 
ing expenses over 8 per cent., without making 
any changes whatever in present prices. This 
will enable mo-t companies to increase their 
dividends largely—probably over 4 per cent. 
For what is done in the United States ought to be 
done in the United Kingdom.” 

This advice is easier to give than to follow. 
The evil lies too deep for boards of directors to 
remedy. It is involved in the traditions of 
English railroad management, which have last- 
ed sixty years and cannot be changed in a day. 
The greatest trouble is probably due to the se- 
paration of railroad engineering from railroad 
economy. A railroad, even as a mere matter of 
private property, has two distinct aspects. To 
the constructing and operating departments it 
isa machine. To the traffic and financial de- 
partments it is an industry. The operating de- 
partment must deal primarily with questions of 
engineering; the traffic department, with ques- 
tions of business. It is the great problem of 
successful railroad administration to bring the 
two into proper relations to one another; they 
cannot be pursued independently. The best en- 





gineering may be the worst economy. The 
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fact that the West Shore Road was such an ex- 
cellent piece of engineering helped to make it 
such a disastrous piece of finance. The road 
must be adapted to the traffic and the traflie to 
the road. 

This has not been the English policy. The 
engineering department has been left to work 
out problems in mechanics apart from conside- 
rations of economy. It has in times past been 
allowed to experiment with seven-foot gauge 
and other matters which brought no benefit pro 
portionate to the ‘cost. These worst errors have 
been abandoned ; but the general lesson which 
they taught has not been learned, One instance 
will suffice: The Railroad Gazette,a few months 
ago, made a most interesting comparison of the 
history of fuel consumption in England and 
America. The English engineers attempted to 
diminish the fuel consumed; the Americans, to 
increase the work done. The result was, that 
the English saved a little coal which the Ameri 
cans wasted, but that the Americans gained a 
great deal of work which the English did not. 

This illustration will serve as a type of many 
others. Our comparative lack of trained engi 
neers at the outset may have helped us in these 
respects, rendering the operating department 
more subservient to business principles where 
they conflicted with these of pure mechanics. 
Our railroad managers have sins enough to an 
swer for, both of engineering and of economy; 
but they have at least not committed the cardi 
nal sin of trying to divorce the two. And 
this, we suspect, is the reason why, in any 
comparison of American and foreign railroads, 
we find our detailed abuses so bad, and our ge 
neral showing so good in spite of them. 


JOHN BRIGHT AND HOME RULE. 


Mr. Joun Bricar has issued an address to his 
constituents, giving his reasons for opposing 
home rule, which will hardly exert much influ- 
ence on the contest now. It does not argue the 
matter at all, but simply states, what was 
already well known, that Mr. Bright 
distrusts the Irish, and thinks that they 
are better governed by the Imperial Parliament 
than they would be by a Parliament of their 
own. Nobody will at the present stage of the 
controversy be converted by this, but probably 
a certain number of wavering or unsteady op- 
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that any one who will do this will find that all 
the other objections to the bill except the prob 
ability that the Irish will not keep faith, or are 
not competent to govern themselves, are petty 
or trifling. The reason why any particular 
section or clause will not work, or will work 
mischief, is invariably, when the argument has 
been well sifted, that the Irish will break 
their pledges, or commit acts of folly or 
turbulence. In other words, it plainly appears 
that the opponents of the bill would have no 
thing or very little to say against it if they 
thought the Irish were like other people, 
or rather like Englishmen or Scotchmen, 

Mr. Bright travels in his opposition on exact 
tly the same linesas Mr, Goschen or Lord Salis 
bury, but he declines to trouble himself 
with the intermediate details, and jumps at 
once to the grand conclusion that the Irish, and 
especially ‘* the Lrish Parliamentary party,” are 
unfit to be intrusted *‘ with the industry, pros 
perity, and rights of 5,000,000 of the Queen's 
subjects.” This goes at once to the heart of 
the matter, and if other opponenis of home 
rule had been as direct as Mr. Bright, a creat 
deal of speech would have been saved. As the 
Irish Parliamentary party represent three 
fourths of the Irish people, this means that the 
Irish are unfit for self government. 

But Mr. Bright's proposition has, as an argu 
ment, a terribly destructive effect on some of 
the minor objections to home rule. In fact, it 
furnishes the Home Rulers with some excvllent 
It disposes completely of the 
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| and 
| would 


ponents of Mr. Gladstone will be confirmed by | 


it in their opposition. 
ceased to be a power in politics, but he has a 
great name, which is associated inseparably 
in the minds of all voters over fifty with the 
most glorious traditions and achievements of 
the Liberal party. Manya Liberal who is shi 
vering over a proposed desertion, on this oc- 
casion, of the chief who has led the party to so 
many victories, will be made to feel easy in 
his mind by finding that John Bright is on his 
side. 

But Mr. Bright's address is none the less 
very interesting as containing the sum and sub- 
stance, or a sort of concentrated extract, of all 
the arguments brought forward against Mr. 
Gladstone's bill. We have taken the trouble 
to analyze a great many of them, including 
Mr. Goschen’s, Mr. Chamberlain's, Mr. Treve- 
lyan’s, with the view of seeing what would 
remain after taking out distrust and dislike 
of the Irish, We can say confidently 


Mr. Bright has long 








the three kingdoms, and that Irishmen stand 
Englishmen 
Scotchmen. No English statesman 
venture to assert that either Eng 
lishmen or Scotchmen were unfit to be in 
trusted with the management of — their 
own affairs. It admits, too, by implication, 
that the Irish representation in the Imperial 
Parliament is a sham, and it justifies the steady 
denial to the Irish of that control of their own 
legislation which has always been conceded to 
the Scotch. Finally, it concedes the existence 
among some of the best Englishmen—even 
Englishmen like John Bright—of a deep-seat 
ed dislike of and contempt for the Irish, for 
here we have them, when driven to the wall, 
avowing it in every direction. 

Now, these three concessions form the basis 
of the whole case for home rule. The 
home-rule movement is based on them. Mr, 
Gladstone's appeal to the Liberal party is 
made up of them. What the Irish say is that 
the Union is a mockery; that it does not give 
the Irish equality of rights; that not only are 
they made the objects of exceptional legisla- 
tion, but this legislation emanates from 
men who hate or despise them; that 
this representation in the House of Commons 
is a sham, and is only tolerated because it 
is a sham ; that it is denied control of Irish af 
fairs, on the very ground put forward by Mr. 
Bright for resisting home rule ; and that the 
government of Ireland is therefore that most 
intolerable of 2ll governments, a government 
of force wielded by men who despise those 
whom they govern; that, according to the 
generally accepted modern theory of civilized 
politics, dislike or distrust or contempt of a 
community, en masse, is an absolute disqualifi 
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cation for ruling over it by law, or in any way 
except by the sword. 

There is a passage in an article of Mr. Philip 
Gilbert Hamerton’s in the July number of the 
Atlantic Monthly, on France and England—the 
first of a series—which throws a good deal of 
light on the nature of the opposition with 
which Mr, Gladstone is now contending on the 
Irish question. Mr. Hamerton says : 

‘‘ The difficulty with which the English can be 
brought to respect the French may be partly ex- 
plicable by their difficulty in respecting foreign- 
ers in general, unless they have been dead for a 
long time, like Homer and Virgil, or are invested 
with a sacred character, like Moses and Isaiah. 
It may be further elucidated by the peculiar 
condition of the English mind with regard to re- 
spect and contempt generally. This is a subject 
of considerable intricacy, which cannot be pro- 
perly treated in a few words; but I may observe 

ere that although the English are said to be a de- 
ferential people, and have, no doubt, the habit of 
deference for certain distinctions, they are at the 
saine time an eminently contemptuous people, a 
people remarkably in the habit of despising, even 
wifhin the limits of their own island. Their ha- 
bit of contempt is tranquil, but 1t is almost con- 
stant, and they dwell with difficulty in that middle 
or neutral state which neither reverences nor de- 
spises. Conseyuently, when there is not some very 
special reason for feeling deference towards a for- 
eigner, the Englishman is hkely to despise him.” 

If we remember that the Irish Catholics 
bave always been foreigners to the average 
Englishman, and that it is only by a tremendous 
effort, and by the aid of a species of religious 
exaltation, that he rids himself of this way of 
looking at them, the political significance of 
the above passage at this crisis will be fully 
seen, 


SOUTHWESTERN PINE TIMBER. 


OF late a strange phenomenon has developed in 
the alpine and subalpine regions of southern 
Germany. Not only have the pine forests sensi- 
bly diminished, but replanting has become re- 
markably unsuccessful. A new and as yet unex- 
plained agency not only produces gradual decay 
among grown trees of the most valued conifers, 
but checks even the most scientific efforts to- 
wards replacing the loss thus sustained. This 
is the case in Bavaria. Within the last few 
years extensive pine-nurseries have singularly 
failed, Under the most judicious care young 
trees would take root, grow for a short time, then 
come to a standstill, linger for awhile, aud final- 
ly die off. This has occurred to such an alarm- 
ing extent that the forestry department at Mu- 
nich, at a loss to account for it, has, at least pri- 
vately, entertained the idea of, so to say, ‘‘ infus- 
ing new blood” into its forests, by the introduc- 
tion of foreign species. Its attention has been 
turned to India and to the United States, to the 
Himalayas and to the Rocky Mountains. It is 
particularly the genera Abies, Pseudotsuga, and 
Picea, which are favorably looked upon as fit to 
become substitutes for and successors to their 
waning congeners in the Bavarian Tyrol. 
In a general way it can be stated that the genus 
Pinus tapers towards the south, whereas south- 
western Picea comes up from Mexico and runs 
outin Arizona, Of the former, P. Murrayana 
and ponderosa are most esteemed as building lum- 
ber, P. edulis (the * Pifion”) is hardly good for 
anything but firewood and small beams. For 
posts, the red cedar and the junipers (J. occidenta- 
lis and Californica) are profitably used. While 
smaller conifers extend into the plain, the Pifion 
grows on extensive mesas or table-mountains also, 
as well as on lower slopes; the stately yellow pine 
covers crests and the higher declivities, and lines 
mountain torrents in deep ravines. Dense forests 
are not common. Northern New Mexico enjoys 
rather a widespread timber area in what is called 
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‘* Tierra amarilla” (yellow land or soil), and the 
pluteau of the Zuni Range, between Fort Win- 
gate and Nutria, bears a fine growth of stately 
tre@s. Many cafions are well stocked; but, on 
the whole, denuded and treeless expanses vastly 
predominate. Arizona exhibits similar propor- 
tions. The pine regionsaround the Sierra Blanca 
are everywhere bounded by naked ranges, basins, 
and plateaux, and so are the San Francisco 
mountains. Towards the south all chains be- 
come more arid, and therefore, in appearance at 
least, abrupt and forbidding. There is, in place 
of lofty trees, thorny shrubbery composed of spe- 
cies which under favorable circumstances also 
assume arboreal proportions, like the mezquite 
(Prosopis juliflora), the palo-verde or green wood 
(Parkinsonia Torreyana), the red madroiio (Ar- 
butus Xalapensis); but conifers are scarce ex- 
cept in isolated and not very steep chains, like 
the Sierra Huachuca and the Sierra Santa-Rita, 
south of Tucson. Both are very high, the latter 
culminating at 10,500 feet. It 1s a well-known 
fact that the timber line of Arizona in lat. 33° to 
34° N. is several hundred feet lower than that of 
Colorado in lat. 38° to 39°, but these are local 
conditions, Under the parallels of 37° to 38°, in 
Colorado also, the timber line is, on an average, 
1,000 feet below that of only one degree further 
north, 600 feet below the uppermost tree-limit of 
the Arizonian White Mountains, and 1,100 feet 
lower than on the San Francisco Range. 

No part of our Southwestern territories has 
anything that equals in magnitude the vast 
area, covered by coniferous forests, of the Sierra 
Madre of Chihuahua and of Sonora. The Sierra 
Madre begins in lat. 30° 45’ (about), and, as its 
slopes ascend, the growth of timber thickens 
and becomes more stately. The interior of the 
chain is, as far as lat. 29°, a vast elevated 
basin, thickly studded with pines, among which 
varieties of Picea are prominent. It is well wa- 
tered, delightfully cool in summer, not too cold 
in winter. Game abounds, for along the water- 
courses grows luxuriant grass. But the region is 
inaccessible as yet, for so long as Apache out- 
breaks occur, so long will the savage make it his 
stronghold, his place of refuge. The greatest 
wealth of the basin, aside from mines (many of 
which are yet problematical), consists in its tim- 
ber. Approach to it must come from the east, 
as the western entrances are few, tortuous, and 
often barred by nearly unscalable heights. 

The example of Colorado, which possesses now 
arather beneficial forestry law, may soon exer- 
cise a pressure on New Mexico, causing its Terri- 
torial Legislature to follow suit. Devastation of 
the limited timber supply in the Territories has 
considerably abated in the last years ; the most 
dangerous time was when the Atchison, Topeka 
and Santa Fé and the Atlantic and Pacific were 
studding their roadbeds with “ties.” No objec- 
tion could be raised against this, so long as the 
timber was used within the Territories; but 
when it was cut in order to supply the Mexican 
Central Railroad, people began to murmur. At 
the present day, careless handling of fire in the 
mountains may and does cause occasional con- 
flagrations. These are sometimes attributed to 
Indians, but the negligent traveller or prospecto: 
is quite as often responsible for them. 

If attempts to increase the forests in tie Terri- 
tories should ever be contemplated, it should al- 
ways be taken into account that their actual ex- 
tent, or at least their extent within well-known 
past times, indicates very nearly the natural 
limits of indigenous conifers. To expand beyond 
such limits would involve experiments with for- 
eign species. There is ample room for extensive 
planting of pineries on table-lands which are use- 
less for agriculture, owing to lack of water for 
irrigation. Still, precipitation is copious enough 
for Indian corn, and the soil ample for juniper, 
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cedar, and even Pifion. A conversion of some 
of these mesas into pine groves might effect a 
greater change in the climate and hydrography 
of the country than reforesting the Rio Grande 
Valley or raising orchards. Experiment would 
soon prove whether it is possible or not, and 
what kinds of conifers, indigenous or foreign, 
might be successfully used for the purpose. 








THE EXPULSION OF THE FRENCH 
PRINCES. 
Paris, June 17, 1886. 

THE Chamber of Deputies passed on June 11, 
by a majority of 83, a bill which exiles the Comte 
de Paris and his son the Duke of Orleans, Prince 
Napoleon and his son. The other Princes of Or- 
leans, if they remain in France, will be liable, by 
the terms of the second article of the law, to be 
proscribed by a mere Presidential decree. They 
are prevented, by the terms of the fourth article, 
from serving in the army and navy or zrom hold- 
ing any clective office. When the revision of the 
Constitution took place last year, the Congress 
already decided that the members of the families 
which had reigned in France could not be made 
Presidents of the Republic, Senators, or Deputies. 
The Orleans princes are now strangers in their own 
country, and the head of their family, when this 
iniquitous bill has been passed by the Senate, will 
leave the country, in which he has lived for fif- 
teen years as a quiet and law-abiding citizen, re- 
mote from the agitations of the capital, in the 
midst of his young family. 

We are far now from the days when M. Thiers 
said that ‘‘ the Republic will be conservative or 
it will not exist.” The framers of our present 
Constitution were all more or less inspired by the 
ideas developed in the ‘ France Nouvelle’ of Pré- 
vost-Paradol. They thought that in our modern 
times there was no essential, no fundamental dif- 
ference between a conservative republic and a 
liberal and constitutional monarchy. The As 
sembly which made our present constitutional 
laws had a monarchical majority; if it did not 
proclaim the monarchy, it was merely because 
the Comte de Chambord had pretensions which 
could not be accepted by the liberal members of 
this majority. 1t was well understood, when the 
constitutional laws were made, that the Congress 
which is formed by the union of both Chambers, 
could alter the form of the government and sub- 
stitute the name Monarchy for the name Repub- 
lic, the principle of heredity for the principle of 
election of the executive power. 

These engagements were forgotten afterwards, 
and the contract was broken, even before the 
Comte de Chambord died. The Duc d’Aumale was 
first deprived of his command in the army. He 
was appointed Inspector-General of the French 
army, and he was allowed once to inspect three 
corps d’armée in the south of France, but this 
new function soon became merely nominal, and, 
de facto, the Prince returned to civilian hfe. The 
Duc de Chartres, who commanded a regiment in 
Rouen, was deprived of his command brutally 
and without even the semblance of,a pretext, as 
well as his cousin, the Duc d’Alencon, who was 
merely a captain of artillery. 

The temper of the Republic and of the republi- 
cans gradually changed: ** Trahit sua quemque vo- 
luptas.” They bad undisputed power; circum- 
stances had given them an authority which they 
did not owe to their virtues, to their courage, or 
to their intelligence. They had nothing to do but 
to heal the wounds of the country, to organize the 
army, the finances, to treat with moderation the 
traditional friends of monarchy; and if they had 
made France peaceful, contented,und prosperous, 
they would never have been troubled by any dan- 
gerous opposition, except, perhaps, the opposition 
of the Socialists and the Communists of the great 
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towns. They decided otherwise. They first per- 
secuted the congregations, forcibly breaking in 
the doors of the convents. They began, in every 
town and in every village, what is called the 
work of laicization: they took down the crosses 
in the courts of justice, and iu the schools they 
no longer allowed the masters to teach the cate- 
chism to the children; they suppressed the sala- 
ries of the priests wherever the Concordat al- 
lowed them to do so. The Municipal Council of 
Paris suppressed some books 1n the schools mere- 
ly because the name of God was pronounced in 
them. They ceased to be the nation and became 
asect; they began a sort of new crusade; they 
made war not only on Christianity, even on phi- 
losophy and spiritualism. 

This coarse imitation of the German Kultur- 
kampf created much discontent; but many other 
mistakes were made. It would be tedious to enu- 
merate them. The principle of the irremovability 
of the magistracy was violated; hundreds of 
judges were removed from the bench and re- 
placed by creatures of the Government. The 
finances of the couutry were regarded as inex- 
haustible, and the extravagance of Parliament 
had no limits, Each deputy considered it a ne- 
cessity to get costly favors for his electoral dis- 
trict and for his supporters. The electoral com- 
mittees became a sort of market of public offices. 
The colonial policy of the republican Govern- 
ment helped to increase the debt. Tonquin and 
Madagascar have cost already immense sums of 
money. I remember that when the French budget 
attained the figure of two milliards, some orator 
of the Opposition told the Chamber : ‘‘ Gentle- 
men, bow to this round number of two milliards: 
you will never see it again.” The amount of the 
budget of expenses is now above three milliards, 
and there has annually of late been an enormous 
deficit. Only two months ago the Government 
made a new loan of 900 millions of francs. Mean- 
while, the crisis which 1s felt all over the world 
is felt also in France; the disease of the vine 
caused by the phylloxera has greatly impover- 
ished the vine-growing departments of France ; 
the losses incurred within a few years, merely 
from this cause, may be reckoned in milliards of 
francs. 

The general situation of the country required 
great moderation in financial matters, and great 
moderation in politics. But the republican party, 
even when it has become the uncontested master 
of the country, seems unable to change its old 
habits. Bossuet said that every man has a voice 
whi-h all the time bids him ‘“‘ Marche, marche !” 
till he drops into his grave. Since the Assembly 
has left Versailles for Paris, it seems intoxicated 
by the atmosphere of the dangerous city, which 
has always been revolutionary. The members 
of the Municipal Council, who no longer take 
pains to conceal their sympathies for the Com- 
mune of 1870, dictate their will to the Extreme 
Left ; the Extreme Left dictates its will to the 
Moderate Left ; the Moderate Left to the timid 
and unwilling republican majority. A few men, 
obscure, mediocre, full of evil passions, mad with 
hatred and envy, succeed in enslaving the nomi- 
nees of the people and the ministers. The Presi- 
dent, who lives isolated in the Elysée, seems to- 
tally to ignore the duties of a republican magis- 
trate: he is asort of King Log. The Constitution 
gives him rights which he has not used once ; he 
has not once attempted to support a cabinet of 
his own choice against the caprice of a majority. 
He would find a willing instrument in the Senate, 
but be has never understood the character and 
the use of the Senate, and he has shown himself 
disposed to sacrifice its rights to the claims of the 
popular branch. He has chosen ministers who, 
the very day after the Senate had refused to 
sanction some great change by law, have effected 
this same change by a mere decree. The Senate 
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had rejected the seventh article of a law which 
forbade the non-authorized congregations to teach 
the youth of the country ; in the face of this re- 
fusal, the President allowed his Cabinet to dispel 
these congregations by force. The Senate had 
refused to exoel the Princes from the army by 
law ; they were expelled the next day by minis- 
terial decrees. M. Grévy has rendered the Presi- 
dential function impossible for his successors, or 
seems to have tried to do so. In the Chamber of 
1848 he voted against the Presidency of the Re- 
public; his ideal was then a republic with a mere 
Cabinet. He has kept his old theories in the 
Presidential chair, and has systematically an- 
nulled himself. 

I will not dwell long on the arguments which 
were presented to the Chamber of Deputies by M. 
de Freycinet, when he spoke in detence of the 
law of expulsion as regards the Comte de Paris. 
It would be idle to prove that the Comte de 
Paris, when his daughter left France to marry 
the Duke of Braganza, had a right to allow her 
to take leave of her numerous friends, before 
leaving a country which she will perhaps not see 
again for years. M.de Freycinet seems to have 
considered that the Republic was in danger be- 
cause the Comte de Paris invited on this occasion 
the members of the diplomatic body, though he 
did not invite them en masse, and only asked 
those who were his personal friends. If M. de 
Freycinet had felt so much uneasiness, why did 
he, five days after the soirée given by the Comte 
de Paris, appoint M. Billet, French Minister in 
Lisbon, envoy extraordinary for the ceremony 
of the wedding, especially as the courts of Eu- 
rope did not appoint any envoy extraordinary 
on this occasion‘ Why did the French Foreign 
Office give M. Billet the permission to congratu- 
late the King of Portugal on a marriage * which 
created a new tie between the two nations”! 
Something must have happened which produced 
a sudden and complete change in the sentiments 





of our Prime Minister; he must have con- | 


sulted some very powerful and _ persuasive | 


Egeria. His motives are not very palpable, | 


for we cannot content 
theory which would condemn princes to be out- 


dern representative of the ancient fafum ; he 


shot the Duc d’Enghien ia the name of inexora- | * 


ble destiny. Our French republicans will pro. 
scribe the Princes of Orleans in virtue of a so- 
called necessity. They do not know that the 


ourselves with the | 


Paris and his family, but that a decisive struggle 
is beginning between the moderate republic and 
the radical republic, which is only a mask for the 
Commune, 


Correspondence. 


MISSING MARYLAND ARCHIVES 


To tHe Eprror or THE Nation : 

Sir: In the sixth volume of the Aflantic 
Monthly is an article from the pen of the late 
John P. Kennedy, called “A Legend of Mary 
land,” telling the romantic story of Talbot the 
homicide. As one of his authorities, he refers to 
an original Journal of the Provincial Council, 
covering the year 1684, consulted by him at An 
napolis, and describes it very minutely 

Now, from the archives which the State has 
placed in the hands of the Maryland Historical 
Society for editing, this volume is missing, aor 
has the most diligent search been able to discover 
its whereabouts, Of the years 1009-1074 we have 
no original Council-books, though we have lates 
copies ; and of the years 1674-1004 we have net 
ther originals nor copies, The book coasulted by 
Mr. Kennedy has vanishe!, leaving a yap in the 
record at a most important period in the history 
of the province. 

As there have been times when these archives 
have been very carelessly kept 
original record. books known to be in existence was 


me of the oarliest 


rescued from a junk shop not many vears ayo 

there is a bare possibility that this journal of 
other missing records may have found their way 
Should this 


be the case, and should this notice meet the eve 


to the collections of antiquarians 


of any possessor of even a fragment of the an 
cient records of Maryland, he will confer a favor 
by communicating with the Marvland Historical 
Society. Ww. Hanp Browne, 

Editor of the Marvland Archives 
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: | CORNELL'S FELLOWSHIPS FUR WOMEN, 
laws for the mere reason that they are princes. | 
Napoleon used to say that politics were the mo- | 


torces of imagination are the greatest forces in | 
the world. If France, in an hour of need and in | 
a great national calamity, finds it necessary to | 
substitute a constitutional monarchy for a law- | 


less republic, it will not much matter where the 
pretender lives. Louis XVIII. was unknown to 


the majority of Frenchmen when the Empire feil | 
| continuing for four years, shall be open to women 
only; while they are in no way debarred from 


in 1814. There are necessities for peoples as well 
as for kings. M. Thiers used to say: ‘There is 
one thing which the people cannot make, which is 
time.” 
France, and, if France will ever again have a 
king, she cannot choose any other dynasty than 


the dynasty which has been for centuries identi- | 


fied with its own history, wito its troubles and 
its triumphs, its miseries and its glories, 

At this wnting the Senate manifests a decided 
hostility to the law of expulsion as passed by the 
Chamber of Deputies. Out of nine committeemen 
selected in the bureaus of the Senate, six are ad- 
verse and only three favorable to the law, and these 
six are all tried republicans. One of them is M. 
Barthélemy-Saint-Hilaire, who was the most inti- 
mate friend of M. Thiers, and who has been Min- 
ister of Foreign Affairs under the Republic (he 
was in 1848 Secretary of the Provisory Govern- 
ment). The moderate republicans fee] that the 
blow is not alone directed against the Comte de 


It took time to make the royal family of | 





To tue Eprror or Tur Nation 

Sir: In the Nation of June 3 is an article by 
M..” entitled ‘Collegiate Alumn2,” 
ing the statement that but two colleges yet offer 
the privileges of fellowships to women, and ex 
pressing the opinion that greater opportunities 
of that nature would be productive of much 
good. 

Permit me to state briefly the provision made 
at Cornell University for the education of wo- 
men. Besides being granted the same general 
rights and privileges as men, it is provided that 
twelve of the thirty-six scholarships of $200 each, 


contain 


attaining any or all of the remaining twenty 
four, should they be better qualified than their 
male competitors. Furthermore, eight fellow- 
ships are provided, each yielding #400 for ons 
year, or, to quote from the University Register 
for 1885-86, ‘‘in cases of remarkable merit, for 
two years.” I again quote, regarding the fellow 
ships: ‘‘ They are intended to offer to young men 
and young women [Italics miue} of exceptional 
ability and decided interests the opportunity for 
advanced study of a high character,” 

It will be seen that, while the fellowships are 
not open to women exclusively, they are granted 
to the most worthy applicants irrespective of sex. 
Whatever may be the case elsewhere, it seems 
evident that Cornell—with less than one-eighth 
of its 640 students women—has dealt equitably, 
even liberally, in this matter. 


Respectfully, D. D. Jayne. 





ORTHODOX POLITICAL ECONOMY. 
To THE Epitor oF THE NATION : 


Sir: Some of the statements of Prof. Perry, in 
a recent issue of the Nation, seem to me ques- 
tionable; as, for example, that all cases of buy- 
ing and selling are alike; that in no case of buy- 
ing and selling is there any compulsion or any 
obligation except the obligation to fill the con- 
tract; that all buyers and sellers are equal, man 
to man; and that a man has the right to get as 
much service as he can, and to give in return no 
more than he can help. 

If I go into a shop and buy a pair of shoes, that 
is one case of buying and selling. If a wealthy 
Italian proprietor hires a girl for six cents a day, 
that is another case. The two cases do not seem 
to mo precisely alike. To call the contracting 
parties in the latter case “equal” seems sheer 
mockery, since the one of them may have the 
direst need to make an immediate sale and pur- 
chase, and the other no appreciable need at all. 
The girl sells her labor for six cents a day be- 
cause she considers Indian meal with prospective 
pellagra preferable to nothing to eat. This does 
not seem to me to be very far removed from 
‘*compulsion.” And the proprietor, I think, was 
under ‘‘ obligation” not to take from her all he 
could get, and not to give in return no more than 
he could help. We are surely under obligation 
not to take advantage of a fellow-creature’s 
weakness or ignorance when we make a contract 
with him as much as at any othertime. Politi- 
cal economy is hardly far enough advanced yet 
to propound a brand-new law and gospel. 

I strongly suspect Prof. Perry does not prac- 
tise what he preaches. I was once drilled in his 
Political Economy by another professor of the 
‘* dismal science,” who was as meek as Moses, as 
patient as Job, and too tender-hearted to hurt a 
fly. And yet he swallowed the most cold-blooded 
doctrines of orthodox political economy without 
a grain of salt. His favorite formula, ‘“‘ Here 
political economy steps in,” was uttered with as 
much fervor as though it were an exact equiva- 
lent for ‘‘ Thus saith the Lord.” And had it not 
been for the questions of the amused students, there 
would have been little in his lectures to show 
that the “‘ persons” with whom his science dealt 
were anything more to him than so many corpses, 

J. C. Cozens. 
AMSTERDAM, N. Y., June 21, 1886. 





THE DEATH OF GEN, McCOOK. 
To THE Epitor or THE NaTION: 


Sir: In the lately issued vol. iii of the Ameri- 
can Supplement to the ‘ Encyclopedia Britan- 
nica,’ under the head of McCook, it is stated of 
Robert Latimer McCook : ‘* He was captured by 
bushwhackers while lying sick in an ambulance 
near Selma, Ala., Aug. 6, 1862, and was mur- 
dered by them.” 

A detailed account of the killing of McCook is 
given in the Southern Bivouac of March, 1886, 
published at Louisville, Ky. Frank B. Gurley, 
of Forrest’s regiment, was commissioned by Gen. 
Bragg a captain of Confederate cavalry, and it 
was on one of his scouting expeditions ‘that the 
General was killed. While pursuing some Fede- 
ral scouts with his company of cavalry, he very 
unexpectedly ran into McCook’s brigade while it 
was onthe march. The troops were taken by 
surprise and were almost panic-stricken, and al- 
lowed the small cavalry company to ride almost 
the entire length of the brigade. While dashing 
through, Gurley and three others met two officers 
riding ina buggy. They fired, and wounded one 
of the officers ; the other surrendered, and stated 
that his wounded companion was Gen. McCook, 
and asked for assistance, ‘Gurley stopped, and 
caused the wounded General to be carried into 
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a house near by, where he soon expired.” His 
sword was given to Gurley, who returned it to 
the General’s family after the war. Many false 
accounts were given of the General's death : that 
he was murdered after having surrendered ; that 
he was killed while lying sick in an ambulance. 

In 1863 Gurley was captured, and confined in 
the State penitentiary until the close of the war ; 
in the general jail delivery he was released. On 
being elected to the office of Sheriff of his county, 
the first election after the war, the old charges 
were trumped up against him, and he was “ ar- 
rested, heavily ironed, thrown into jail, tried by 
a military court, and condemned to death. In 
all these proceedings there was great haste, and 
the conviction was entirely based on ex-parte 
testimony. A reprieve was granted by the Pre- 
sident until he himself could investigate the mat- 
ter; and, after a careful hearing of the evidence, 
he overruled the sentence of the court and set 
Gurley at liberty. This was not an act of cle- 
mency, but of justice, as the President, who had 
before him all the facts, was convinced that the 
prosecution and conviction were not warranted 
by the facts. The question ‘Who killed Mc- 
Cook ?’? can never be answered. Of the four 
persons who were nearest him when he fell, one 
was killed in the cavalry attack at Fort Donel- 
son, Feb. 3, 1863, another fell in battle near Ken- 
nesaw Mountains, Jan. 9, 1864.” 

C. MERIWETHER. 


Jouns Hopkiss UNIVERSITY, BALTIMORE, MD., 
June 23, 1886. 





Notes. 


A NEW monthly magazine, the Menorah, makes 
its appearance to-day in this city. It is to be the 
official organ of the Jewish philanthropic order, 
B’ne B'rith, but 1t will have nothing to do with 
religious controversy, and will aim at literary 
distinction. 

T. Y. Crowell & Co. will bring out early in the 
fall ‘The Boys’ Book of Famous Rulers,’ from 
Agamemnon to Napoleon 1. The author, Mrs, 
Lydia Hoyt Farmer, publishes also, through D. 
Lothrop & Co., Boston, during the present month, 
‘The Story Book of Science,’ and in the autumn 
‘The Prince of the Flaming Star,’ a fairy ope- 
retta containing original songs, music, and illus- 
trations. 

We have received from Karl Wilberg, Athens, 
the prospectus of a work illustrating the Muse- 
ums of Athens, edited by C. Rhomaides, and ac- 
companied by a descriptive text by A. Cavva- 
dias, and forty-eight heliotype plates in each 
volume. The number of volumes 1s left indefi- 
nite, but subscriptions for a single volume (at 
$10) are accepted. 

We can praise everything about the ‘“‘ Handy 
Edition ” of Thackeray’s Works which J. B. Lip- 
pincott Co, are publishing in connection with 
Smith, Elder & Co.—everything except the size 
of the type. The press-work of these two vol- 
umes of ‘ Vanity Fair’ is very clear, the binding 
(red-cloth backs) very tasteful, the price remark- 
ably low, and yet the eyes must pay forit. This is 
true of the ordinary narrative page ; but when 
we have a letter of Becky Sharp’s, say, in still 
finer type, it becomes clear that this edition is 
meant for the public that knows its Thackeray 
already, and not for first acquaintance unless 
through a loupe. 

Mr. Wm. J. Rolfe has made a ‘ Young People’s 
Tennyson’ (Boston: Ticknor & Co.) with good 
judgment in his selections. His notes are for 
maturer minds than he has songht to win for the 
poet, and so is the style of the otherwise excellent 
biographical sketch of Tennyson. A visit to Co- 
ventry would have led Mr. Rolfe to modify his 
note on ‘‘ Godiva,” so far as it relates to one effi- 





gy of ‘ Peeping Tom” in that city. It is almost 
the municipal trade-mark. The book, by the 
way, is illustrated. 

A reminiscence of the olden time comes to us 
from Chicago ‘the Interstate Publishing Cv.) in 
the shape of a thin little volume, ‘Old School- 
Days,’ by Amanda B. Harris, in which the dis- 
trict school, with its teachers and scholars, its 
games, customs, and characteristic anecdotes, is 
ence more drawn upon to revive memories in the 
old, and to teach the young how much better off 
they are than were their elders. The book is em- 
bellished with twenty-four illustrations, sketchy 
in manner, and less vivid than the racy descrip- 
tions of the text. But was it in the district 
school that the authoress learned such othogra- 
phy as “all wore ‘tiers,” or such grammar 
and syntax as ‘‘how my class ever come by it,” 
and ‘‘I do not know how many summers and 
winters I was reading in that book, but I should 
think there were ages”? We will not multiply 
examples, but content ourselves with hoping that 
the present boys and girls are at least as well 
taught in the rudiments as were the children of 
the old red school-house under review. Notwith- 
standing lapses of this sort, the picturesque and 
homely quality m the humble schooling of the 
country a generation or two ago is happily 
caught, and simply expressed, in this primer-like 
first issue of a series of volumes for home educa- 
tion. 

Mr. James Dwight’s qualifications for giving 
instruction in the game of lawn-tennis could not 
be doubted, and his name as author on the title- 
page of the little volume ‘ Lawn-Tennis’ (Boston: 
Wright & Ditson) would warrant its purchase by 
every one interested in the subject. What is sur- 
prising is to find the literary quality of this ma- 
nual so excellent—indeed, a model of clear, di- 
rect, unaffected, undogmatic exposition by an 
expert. One reads on for the mere pleasure of 
reading. The eighth chapter consists of cases 
and decisions ; the ninth and last, of lists of win- 
ners. 

Mr. S. Russell Forbes’s sensible and straight 
forward guide-book, called ‘ Rambles in Naples,’ 
has reached a third edition (T. Nelson & Sons). 
It abounds in maps, plans, and views. 

E, T. Underhill & Co., No. 22 Spruce Street, 
send us a fantastic ‘ Picture Booke of ye Patch- 
worke Vyllage of Sconsett by ye Sea,’ pen-draw- 
ings after photographs of that quaint Nantucket 
resort, preceded by a copy of an ancient print 
showing Siasconset in 1791. 

The two hundred and fiftieth anniversary of 
the founding of the city of Providence, just cele- 
brated, prompted a series of articles in the Provi- 
dence Journal from the pen of Mr. Reuben A. 
Guild, librarian of Brown University. These 
have been reprinted as a pamphlet with the title, 
‘ Footprints of Roger Williams’ (Providence: Tib- 
bitts & Preston). Mr. Rider’s sharp criticisms in 
his Book Notes have not been left unneticed. The 
people of Rhode Island have not been very dili- 
gent in furnishing funds for the proposed monu- 
ment to Roger Williams, and Mr. Guild contem- 
plates the year 1936 as that of its probable com- 
pletion if the funds now in hand are unaugmented 
except by interest. 

The ‘ Annual Register for 1885’ (London: Ri- 
vingtons) summarizes a checkered and impor- 
tant year. England was disturbed by the fall of 
Khartum, the Tower and House of Parliament 
explosion, the menace of war with Russia over 
the Afghan boundary, the defeat of Gladstone’s 
Ministry on its budget, and the new elections 
which brought Lord Salisbury to the helm. All 
these chapters have a peculiar interest at the pre- 
sent moment. France in 1885 saw the setting of 
two Ministries (Ferry and Brisson) and the pe- 
numbra of a third. Germany was absorbed 
mainly in forcing its colonial expansion. The 
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everlasting Eastern Question was revived by the 
union of Bulgaria and the impotent resentment 
of Servia and Greece. The United States had no- 
thing su picturesque to sbow as the Old World, 
but the editor of the ‘ Register’ has not over- 
looked the momentousness of the change of ad 
munistrations in March. He quotes President 
Cleveland’s inaugural in full, and abstracts his 
message in December; and the rest of the section 
is largely occupied with notices of the death of 
Grant, McClellan, Hendricks, and Vanderbilt. 
In the regular month-by-month obituary, Grant 
again receives great attention. There is the usual 
chronicle of events, and survey ef literature, art, 
and science. 

The competition of British electoral news with 
domestic is marked in our daily press, and tends 
to prove the essential unity of Great and Greater 
Britain. A life-size portrait of Gladstone, ac- 
cordingly, is as much in order as one of Cleve- 
land, and the Premier’s face in front view mey 
now be had of J. H. Bufford’s Sons, lithographic 
publishers, of this city. There is a great choice 
in original likenesses of Mr. Gladstone, and we 
have known better than this ; but if it falls short, 
it does not varicature. 

Science for June 25 gives a folding geologi- 
cal map of Ohio, to accompany an article on the 
oil and gas wells of the State. Another interest- 
ing paper is thaton the improved administration 
and cultivation of Cyprus under British rule, 
read by Mr. C. Gordon Hake, before the London 
Society of Arts. 

The collection of geographical appliances, as 
maps, charts, globes, text-books, etc., used in 
teaching geography in different countries, re- 
cently on exhibition in London, has been taken 
to Edinburgh, where it will remain during this 
month. In connection with the exhibition, lec- 
tures are to be given by Messrs. Ravenstein, 
Scott Keltie, and others. 

The principal paper in the Scottish Geogra- 
phical Magazine for June is a lively account of 
travels in Madagascar by the Rev. W. D. Cowan, 
for ten years a missionary in that country. 
Civilization seems to have made but little pro- 
gress in certain important directions. There are 
no roads, and consequently ‘‘ nothing moves on 
wheels in all the length and breadth of Madagas- 
car.” The common means of conveyance is a 
‘ filanzana, a small leather seat, between two poles 
10 feet or 12 feet long.” These are borne on men’s 
shoulders at a rate of from 20 to 25 miles a day. 
Mr. Cowan thinks ‘‘the island is perhaps the 
most varied and delightful in the world,” witha 
** fairly enjoyable” climate, and rich in agricul- 
tural and mineral wealth. He prophesies that as 
soon as the country is at peace, a tide of emigra- 
tion will set in to occupy the vast tracts admira- 
bly adapted for cattle-raising and wool-growing, 
as well as to search for the gold which 1s believed 
to exist in the mountains. 

From recent observations made at the mouth 
of the Congo, it appears that an enormous delta, 
stretching in a northwesterly direction, is being 
formed. The very opposite is the case with the 
Amazons. Not only is there no delta, according 
to Mr. Wells, but ‘*it can be proved that the sea 
is encroaching upon and eating away the land 
faster than the river can deposit its alluvial 
matter.” 

In a recent letter relating to British Bechuana- 
land the theory is put forward that underground 
rivers exist in that part of Africa, which could 
be brought to the surface ‘“‘by means of long 
drains, or by the use of siphons,” and utilized on 
an extensive scale for agricultural purposes. 

The American Library Association will meet 
in Milwaukee on July 7,5, 9, and 10. The recre- 
ative part of the programme appears to be un- 
usually attractive and inexpensive. Members’ 
friends who desire to avail themselves of the 
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rates and opportunities held out, can do so on 
payment of two dollars, which makes them asso- 
ciate members of the Association for the year. 
The Library Bureau, No. 32 Hawley Street, Bos- 
ton, is the centre of information on this excur- 
sion. Mr. Thorvald Solberg’s paper on * Inter- 
national Copyright in Congress” possesses more 
geveral interest than any other on the pro- 
gramme. 

—As to the teaching of English grammar, ** J.” 
writes us from Bristol, Conn. : 

“This work is done almost entirely in the pri- 
mary or common schools. It ought to be rele 
gated to the secondary or high schools. English 
grammar has a place in the curriculum of very 
few high schools tu-day. The knowledge of 
grammar which the scholars in those schools 
gain, comes from the — of Latin and Greek, 
which is, to be sure, useful and proper, but cer- 
tainly does not tend to a knowledge of, or a fa- 
cility in the use of, idiomatic English. The con- 
struction of a proper text-book will do most to 
promote the proper methods of teaching. Let 
the text-book contain: (1.) Examples for the 
illustration of, and drill in, what few forms of 
inflection are used in the language. (2.) A mul- 
titude of examples drawn from the best authors, 
illustrating these forms of inflection, the English 
idioms, and the use of all the parts of speech in 
their different relations. (3.) Suggestions for 
the production by the scholar of examples illus- 
trating the same principles. The English lan- 
guage would thus, so to speak, teach itself. A 
supplementary book, dealing with the subject 
technically and theoretically, might be supplied 
for the scholars in high schools.” 


—*E, W.” writes us, from Illinois: 


“Having been on your subscription list from 

No. 1, Lhave for some weeks been purposing to 
write you a brief censure of your wrong position, 
and your failure to see the underlying ideas of 
our labor troubles; which furnish such a contrast 
to your right position on the Lrish question.” 
But does not ‘‘ E. W.” see that it is not every one 
who can, like him, be right on fwo such ques- 
tions? It is a great thing for an ordinary man 
to get right on one of the leading topics of the 
day. 


—On a theoretical basis of bacteriology, modern 
surgery, under the lead of Sir Joseph Lister, has 
reached results that twenty years ago were as un- 
attainable as would then have been the present 
use of high explosives or of economical electricity. 
Given certain appliances, and a successful termi- 
nation for very severe wounds may almost be in- 
sured. Dr. Robert T. Morris thinks, and proba- 
bly correctly, that the average doctor, especially 
if he has been graduated before the era of anti- 
sepsis, does not know all this, and he has written 
a little book, ‘How We Treat Wounds To-day’ 
(Putnams), which will open the eyes and perhaps 
loosen the tongue of the surgeon who has not just 
come out of a hospital nor cast off within the last 
season the swaddling clothes of pupilage. To the 
emergent medical generation life 1s evidently 
rose-colored. There is no question that their pa- 
tients would all get well if only they might have 
the patients. They probably know all about it, 
and itisfor their elders that Dr. Morris has kind- 
ly written, and written unconsciously of himself 
as well as of his subject. He is, it would appear, 
a@ young man, which is enviable; and an energe- 
tic one, which is commendable: and a confident 
one, which it is very easy and pleasant to observe. 
He has more regard for bis facts, as he believes 
them and as doubtless they are, than for his style 
—although he probably approves of his style as 
well as of his facts. This is of the pincushion 
sort. He has cut up his literary material into a 
vast number of minute sentences of from one 
word to a dozen or two, sharpened for introduc- 
tion. Each of these pins he sticks by itself into the 
brain of the reader, so that the little page twen- 
ty-five lines deep contains ten or a dozen distinct 
sentences, and is as staccato in its action as so 
many drum taps. In hiseffort to be forcible Dr. 
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Morris makes true bis prefatory remark that the 
book ** is modest only in size, and possesses digni- 
ty only in its facts.” Nevertheless, as his facta 
are facts that will require to be shot into some 
people, what is lost in one way is gained in an 
other; and those who would heal, or, more pro 
perly, would allow Nature to heal, our bodies, may 
very well overlook occasional wsthetic infelici 
ties for the value of the comcident information 


—We recur to Heine's ‘ Harzreise,’ briefly men 
tioned the other day as edited by Prof. C. A. Buch 
heim for the Clarendon Press Series of German 
Classics (Macmillan). It must be regarded as an 
aid in the study of German literature rather than . 
of the German language, for Heine's prose is not 
at all adapted for beginners, This is abuaodantly 
proved by the forty-five closely-printed pages of 
notes accompanying the eighty pages of text 
notes chiefly linguistic, literary, biographical 
historical, and geographical, and characterized 
by Prof. Buchheim’s usual accuracy. The pau 
city of grammatical rules would be a regrettable 
feature if the series of German classics adiiresal 
itself to beginners, which it does not; and yet 
some of the notes show that it was not the ad 
vanced student or the teacher alone whom the 
editor had in mind. Thus, if so simple a word as 
* Die Nachbarskinder” called for explanation 
why should not the more puzzling ° 
Ladenschwengel” (p. SU have been translated | 
Of course the difficulties of maintaimming a uni 
form standard of annotation are great, still, we 
think Prof. Buchheim has unduly, even if uncen 
sciously, yielded to the temptation of giving 
hints to the translator rather than help to the 
student. Sometimes his effort to be literal leads 
to an erroneous or at least weak rendering, as in 
the case of *' 


lumpigste 


das gottverlassene Anse 
hen” (p. 28), which, it is stated, “may here be 
rendered by unhallowed,” though 
saken’ would have been both stronger and per 
fectly literal. A few remarks show that the 
veteran editor, who has made his home in Eng 
land for many years, is not quite au fait m the 
changing customs of his native country. Thus, 
it is scarcely now “the custom with German 
artisans, after completing their apprenticeship, to 
travel about. in order to gain varied experience 
in their craft,” nor would a Berlinese admit that 
German school-books anywhere * are, or rather 
were, generally printed on a kind of blotting pa 
per.” Quite comical is Prof. Buchheim’s attempt 
to wrestle with Heine's ‘ Manufakturwaren-Ge- 
sicht’ (p. 7). ‘ The oddly-coined word ‘ Manu- 
facturwaarengesicht’ may be rendered by 
‘ manufactured-goods-like face.’ or simply by 
‘manufactured face (!)""—the truth being that 
**Manufakturwaren”™ is our plain ‘dry. goods,” 
and the mysterious countenance a truly Heinish 
* dry-goods face.” 


‘ Goad-fare 


—The Revue Bleue, in its number for June 5, 
has a posthumous study, by M. Gustave d’Eich- 
thal, on the phrase L’Etre Supréme, considered 
in relation to the Declaration of the Rights of 
Man by the Constituant Assembly of 1780. M. 
d Eichthal asserts that the origin of this phrase 
has never been properly investigated, and that 
‘*to the immense majority of our contemporaries, 
even the most enlightened, the sinister figure of 
Robespierre, associated with this memorable inno- 
vation, has discredited it, cast ridicule on it, dis- 
honored it.” The thesis of the whole paper is that 
it was an innovation, and that it was a memora- 
ble one: ‘‘ The formula certainly was new, and 
would be sought for in vain in the repertory of 
the old theology.” The writer quotes from a let- 
ter addressed to him by the distinguished philolo- 
gist, M. Adolphe Regnier, to the effect that while 
the expression Etre Supr¢éme was employed as 
early as the latter half of the seventeenth century, 
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it was as “ cet Etre Supréme,” not “ L’Etre Su- 
préme”; and that Voltaire was the first to use it 
in the absolute sense. M. d’Eichthal strangely 
fails to point out that in the absolute sense, the 
Supreme Being, this ‘‘ name,” as it may unhesi- 
tatingly be styled, was in use by English writers 
for at least a generation before Voltaire, and that 
it may well have been imported by him from Eng- 
land, Addison in the Spectator (1711-12) uses it 
over and over again: ‘‘ The exuberant and over- 
flowing goodness of the Supreme Being.” ‘‘ There 
is an infinitely greater space and room for differ- 
ent degrees of perfection between the Supreme Be- 
ing and man than between man and the most des- 

. picable insect.” ‘‘ It is folly to seek the approba- 
tion of any other being besides the Supreme, be- 
cause no other being can make a right judgment 
of us.” And so, constantly, elsewhere. Locke 
habitually speaks simply of ‘‘God”; but in his 
‘Thoughts on Education’ (1693) this sentence 
occurs, where the form we are considering 
seems to be in a half-way stage between a 
(or this) and the; ‘*There ought very early 
to be imprinted on his mind a true notion 
of God, as of the independent Supreme Being, 
Author and Maker of all things, from whom we 
receive all our good, who loves us and gives us all 
things; and consequent to this instil into hima 
love and reverence of this Supreme Being.” Yet 
earlier he wrote, in the ‘ Treatise of Human Un- 
derstanding ’ (1690): ‘If we examine the idea 
we have of the incomprehensible Supreme Being, 
we shall find that the complex ideas we 
have both of God and separate spirits are made 
up of the simple ideas we receive from reflection; 
. when we would frame an idea the most 
suitable we can to the Supreme Being, we en- 
large every one of these (ideas of existence and 
duration, etc.] with our idea of infinity ; and so, 
putting them together, make our complex idea 
of God : that complex idea whereby we 
represent to ourselves, the best we can, the Su- 
preme Being.” 


—Berkeley, to come down a little later, in 
his essay on Tar Water, published in 1744, has 
this remark ; ‘‘ Nor is the Supreme Being united 
to the world as the soul of an animal is to its 
body.” And afterwards: ‘‘ The force that pro- 
duces, the intellect that orders, the goodness that 
perfects all things, is the Supreme Being.” But 
another passage does more still in carrying back 
the phrase to the Neo-Platonists. ‘‘‘ The Supreme 
Being,’ saith Plotinus, ‘as he excludes all diversi- 
ty, is ever alike present.’” Three years before 
the publication of this, Berkeley’s last work, and 
fifty years before the Constituant Assembly, 
Hume’s Essays appeared. In describing ‘‘a su- 
perstitious man,” Hume says (the passage is in 
the ‘‘ Natural History of Religion”): ‘‘He con- 
siders not that the most genuine m-thod of serv- 
ing the Divinity is by promoting tne happiness 
of his creatures. He still looks out for some more 
immediate service of the Supreme Being, in order 
to allay those terrors with which he is haunted.” 
And two pages afterwards: ‘* Every kind of bar- 
barity is ascribed to the Supreme Being from the 
terrors with which we are agitated.” Swift and 
Pope—the one in his accusations against the 
Deity, the other in his vindications of Him—pre- 
ferred the form ‘‘ Providence”; but their com- 
mon friend Lord Bolingbroke, sixteen years Vol- 
taire’s senior, said: ‘‘ The objections urged by 
atheists and divines against the wisdom and 
goodness of the Supreme Being destroy 
their own foundations.” ‘We may wonder,” 
with Mr. Morley, ‘‘ whether Voltaire ever read 
Hume’s masterly essay”; but it is unquestion- 
able that he picked up a great deal from Boling- 
broke. Another (younger) contemporary of Vol- 
taire, Johnson, while giving in his Dictionary as 
the only definition of the word God, ‘‘the Su- 





preme Being,” quotes from a work by Grew, pub- 
lished in 1701, ‘‘The Supreme Being, whom we 
call God, is,” etc. And in a very impressive and 
singularly touching essay in the Rambler, John- 
son enumerates among the circumstances and 
conditions of death ‘‘an immediate and percep- 
tible communication with the Supreme Being.” 
In ‘ Rasselas,’ also, he uses the expression more 
than once. To an English reader, ‘‘ the sinister 
figure of Robespierre” is certainly not that most 
closely associated with this phrase. 


—The nature and scope of the jus italicun have 
long been the subject of controversy among scho- 
lars: the generally accepted view being that the 
soil of the provinces, not being properly the sub- 
ject of quiritarian ownership, was therefore un- 
der the obligation uf a land tax to the republic, 
and that the right in question, by assimilating 
provincial soil to that of Italy, removed these 
features of inferiority. It is certain that, what- 
ever else it implied, it did carry with it exemp- 
tion from the land tax. Dr. Bernhard Heister- 
bergk published last year a treatise of 190 pages, 
entitled ‘Name und Begriff des Jus Italicum’ 
(Tiibingen: Laupp’sche Buchhandlung), in which 
this vexed question appears to have received a 
final answer. He shows that there was no such 
opposition as is assumed between the soil of the 
provinces and that of Italy, but that Roman ter- 
ritory wherever found was capable of quiritarian 
ownership. Further, that the jus italicum was 
identical with the right of a colonia italica—that 
it was invariably associated with colunies, and 
was the regular property of Roman colonies, in- 
asmuch as these colonies were part and parcel of 
the Roman domain. Certain colonies, however, 
although consisting of Roman citizens, were of 
inferior right, and did not possess the exemption 
in question. The ground of the distinction and 
the origin of the name he finds in the fact that 
the earlier Roman colonies, as distinguished 
from the military colonies of the Empire, were 
without exception situated in Italy (a single tem- 
porary exception being Narbo, which seems to 
have been converted by Cesar into a military 
colony). Under the Empire, therefore, the grant 
of the jus italicum meant the conversion of a 
town into a colonia italica, by which it became 
assimilated with the old-Roman colonies of Italy ; 
becoming a part of the Roman domain, they ac- 
quired by this act the right of quiritarian owner- 
ship, and exemption from the land tax. Colo- 
nies, on the other hand, founded by the executive 
act of the Emperor (the military colonies, so call- 
ed), although consisting of Roman citizens, were 
not Roman colonies in the broad and unrestricted 
meaning of the term, and did not enjoy the rights 
in question. 





GRANT’S MEMOIRS. 


Personal Memoirs of U. 8. Grant. Vol. 2. 
Charles L. Webster & Co. 8vo, pp. 647. 


THE second volume of Grant’s memoirs is made 
up of two easily distinguishable parts: the one 
written before his prostration by fatal disease, 
the other dictated in the intervals of agony from 
the ravages of cancer upon his system. The first 
is comparatively short, including about one hun- 
dred pages only, and ending with the battle of 
Chattanooga or Missionary Ridge, though a note 
of the publishers tells us that the description of 
the battle of the Wilderness was also written be- 
fore the great change in his physical condition. 
It is noteworthy that this division of the work is 
at the point where Grant completed his career in 
the West, and was transferred to the general 
command of all the national armies. The two 
parts, therefore, may be regarded as substan- 
tially independent of each other. His retrospect 
of his earlier campaigns at the West, and of bis 





gradual rise to the first place among the generals 
developed by the Civil War, was written in com- 
parative health of body and mind, and is a fair 
index of his methods of thinking and writing. 
The circumstances under which the later chap- 
ters of the memoirs were written disarm criti- 
cism, though we may still fairly say that the 
composition must always remain one of the most 
wonderful proofs of tenacity of will and domina- 
tion over physical obstructions which even Gen. 
Grant has given to the world. 

In noticing the first volume (Nation, No. 1078) 
we dwelt upon the progress of his military educa- 
tion by experience in actual war and of the de- 
velopment of his powers. The new volume covers 
the period of assured and self-confident action. 
His preéminence was uncontested. Lincoln and 
Stanton gave him unquestioning support, and 
put the resources of the whole country at his dis- 
posal. The Virginia campaign of 1864-5 is, con- 
sequently, his own work, after his own method, 
uncontrolled and untrammelled. His clear idea 
of his object was beyond question the right one— 
it was the defeat of Lee’s army, which was ‘‘ just 
over there in the woods,” and did not need to be 
sought by any roundabout change of base. There 
are, however, two ways of dealing wich an army 
when in contact with it. It may be attacked in 
front wherever found, or the tactics may be 
generally defensive while the strategy is offen- 
sive. 

Sherman’s Atlanta campaign must always be 
regarded as a model of the latter method, while 
Grant’s Virginia campaign, till he crossed the 
James River, is a type of the mode of wearing 
the enemy out by persistent attacks which came 
to be only too grimly familiar as the method of 
“attrition.” In both, the initiative was taken 
and continuously held by the national armies. 
On both lines the Confederate armies were gra- 
dually forced back till they reached centres of 
railway connection which could not be abandon- 
ed without large and permanent loss of territory 
and the transfer of operations to a new theatre. 
When this stage of the campiign was reached, 
the Confederates had no choice but to attack. 
Hood at Atlanta and Lee at Five Forks were un- 
der the same necessity. They must try the 
chances of assault, or confess that the cause for 
which they fought could hope for nothing better 
than a lingering death. 

The difference between the Western and the 
Eastern campaign consists mainly in the subor- 
dinate steps taken to reach the similar results. 
Sherman distinctly adopted the rule of “ flank- 
ing” his adversary’s positions and forcing him to 
abandon them or assault, while he himself care- 
fully avoided massing his troops to attack field 
fortifications. His principle was so well under- 
stood that he was sharply criticised for his only 
departure from it, that of Kennesaw Mountain, 
though his losses there were small compared with 
the smallest of the casualty returns in the many 
engagements from the Wilderness to Cold Har- 
bor. ‘Retreat or attack my entrenched lines” 
was the dilemma he systematically put to his op- 
ponent. He saw clearly that the time must come 
when even this option would not be left, and when 
the enemy must attack or surrender. The wild 
desperation of Hood’s attempt to transfer the 
war out of Georgia into Tennessee, leaving uch 
an army as Sherinan’s behind him, was the pub- 
lic confession that such a crisis had come. The 
march to the sea and thence north through the 
Carolinas was the rapid reaping of the harvest. 
It reduced the limits of the Confederacy practi- 
cally to the httle space between Richmond and 
Greensboro in North Carolina. By saving his 
men, Sherman led sixty thousand war-seasoned 
veterans through the heart of a hostile country. 
Had he assaulted Johnston in front at every new 
position that general took, bis army at Atlanta (if 
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he had still had an army) would have been mostly 
of new recruits to whom the march to Savannah 
would have been an impossibility, to say nothing 
of the tenfold greater task of the winter move- 
ment through the Carolina swamps. 

In Virginia, Grant also made flanking move- 
ments; but when Lee met him by equal exten- 
sion of his lines, instead of applying counter 
lines, still pushing further to that flank or quick- 
ly shifting to the other, Grant’s method was to 
make a determined effort to overwhelm his ene- 
my at the new point of contact before trying new 
turning movements. This it was which made the 
fearful lists of dead and wounded from the Rapi- 
dan to the James, and which, after Cold Harbor, 
made similar assaults a moral impossibility. It 
means a great deal when Grant confesses (p. 276), 
‘*T have always regretted that the last assault at 
Cold Harbor was ever made.” The knowledge 
of the great cost of life on our side has made our 
historians too sceptical in regard to the Confede- 
rate returns of killed and wounded; for the dis- 
crepancy is in great measure accounted for by the 
fact that they fought behind good earthworks. 
Whenever the conditions were reversed, as they 
were in several of Hood’s assaults at Atlanta and 
in the battle of Franklin, the same enormous dis- 
proportion is found in our favor. 

After the crossing of the James and the invest- 
ment of Petersburg, it is not far out of the way 
to say that a new army of recruits was learning 
the soldier's duty, and a more careful economy 
of men and means was preparing the way for 
the final success. The last military lesson Grant 
learned was to modify his faith in aggressive 
fighting, and to adopt his great lieutenant’s 
principle of making the enemy do most of the 
costly work of assaulting intrenched lines. 

The saa conditions under which most of this 
volume was written forbade the reference to re- 
cords and to the writings of others which even 
the best memory cannot safely omit. The treat- 
ment of the career of Gen. Warren follows the 
harsh lines laid down in Badeau’s book, which 
was the authoritative expression of Grant’s ear- 
lier opinions. Gen. Humphreys, in his volume 
on this campaign, has given evidence which is con- 
clusive in showing that Warren was not obnox- 
ious to the charges brought against him of delay 
or hesitation in obeying orders at Spottsyl- 
vania and Cold Harbor. In one instance, at 
least, when Warren was blamed for desisting 
from an attack, Gen. Humphreys shows that he 
himself, as Meade’s chief of staff, delivered the 
order to do exactly as Warren did. Had Grant's 
health permitted him to read Humphreys’s book, 
we must assume that he would have done some- 
thing to correct the injury instead of repeating 
it. 

The case of Gen. W. F. Smith is another in 
which the stubborn character of Grant’s preju- 
dices is shown. Grant had given the strongest 
personal testimony to Smith’s abilities and mili- 
tary conduct at Chattanooga, and had expressed 
the same confidence in him down to the moment 
when Smith was allowed a temporary leave of 
absence before Petersburg. But this officer was 
never again allowed to exercise a field command. 
Grant himself does not explain his change of 
feeling ; Smith has asserted that the cause was 
purely personal ; and Badeau has intimated that 
the offence was a freedom in criticising, possibly 
in a sarcastic vein. No one could demand of a 
general in chief command that he should wholly 
ignore the recommendation of personal devotion 
in bis subordinates, for this leads to zeal in exe- 
cution, and is a strong factor in securing success; 
but mm writing history twenty years after the 
event, justice demands that a great reputation 
and authority shall not be used to destroy or to 
belittle an officer's military character. He has a 
right to have his alleged faults so distinctly for- 








mulated that he may make an intelligible de- 
fence. 

In the case of Gen. Butler, the relations be- 
tween Grant and him after the war seem to have 
modified the somewhat notorious mutual dislike 
of which the country heard a good deal during 
the campaign of Petersburg and Fort Fisher. 
Grant devotes a couple of pages to explaining 
away the famous mot about Butler's being ** bot- 
tled up” at Bermuda Hundreds, and the refer- 
ences to Butler’s military career are kindly, if 
not complimentary. Comparing these recent ex- 
pressions with the language of some of Grant's 
official documents written at the time, one can- 
not help seeing that the subsequent pvlitical 
friendship of the two men had a retroactive ef- 
fect upon Grant’s earlier judgments. 

Indeed, the influence of his personal attitude 
towards others upon his opinions of their con- 
duct, is one of the most plainly noticeable of 
Grant's traits of character. He shows an almost 
childlike naiveté in apologizing for the mistakes 
of his friends or in warmly praising their suc- 
casses, while it is very hard for him to see any 
merit in those who bad lost his good-will. This 
is shown in omissions as well as in affirmative 
statements, and one who is familiar enough with 
the actual course of events to read between the 
lines, will often have occasion to reflect how diffi- 
cult Grant found it to do justice to any one whom 
he disliked. 

The portion of the book which shows most 
plainly that the writing of this second volume 
became severe task-work is the synopsis of those 
military events which did not occur under the 
writer’s owneye. He followed Badeau in treat- 
ing the campaigns of Sherman, Thomas, Banks, 
Canby, and others as part of his own military 
history; but here it was impossible that he should 
do much more than make an abridgment and 
paraphrase of Badeau. It is painfully evident 
that he was unequal even toa critical reading 
of Badeau, for he falls into errors of fact which 
are plainly the result of inattentive reading. We 
cannot wonder at this. Let us repeat that the 
wonder is rather that he was able to write at all, 
especially when he left the field of his own re 
tentive memory for one in which he was neces- 
sarily collating the statements of others. It is 
absolutely necessary, however, to note this, since 
to the general reader the great authority of the 
man will strongly tend to the reception of all 
his narrative as accurate and indisputable. It 
cannot be too carefully remembered, as we said 
in beginning the notice of the first volume, that 
the chief value of the book must be in the reve- 
lation of Grant's own cheracter, feelings, judg- 
ments, and modes of thinking. It is both valu- 
able and interesting as making us know Aim bet- 
ter than we knew him before: but, regarded as 
history, all the circumstances under which it was 
written precluded the possibility of that critical 
testing of memory and comparison of voluminous 
documents without which not even so prominent 
an actor on the world's stage can safely claim to 
write the history of his own time. 








CURTIUS'S GREEK ETYMOLOGY. 


Principles of Greek Etymology. By Georg Cur- 
tius. Translated by Augustus S. Wilkins and 
Edwin B. England. London: John Murray. 
1886. 

Tue two handsome volumes in which Prof. Wil- 

kins and Mr. England have given to the world 

the second English edition of Curtius’s Greek 

Etymology are calculated to evoke sombre ra- 

ther than sunny memories in the older genera- 

tion of scholars, in those who were in the first 
flush of youth when Curtius rose on the horizon 
of the philological world, as a bright spirit that 
had succeeded in yoking together the fresh steed 
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of comparative grammar and the ancient but 
vigorous and rebellious Pegasus of the classic 
school. The men who rule the present, with few 
exceptions, have to learn from books what was 
thought and said thirty-five years ago; they have 
not felt the hot breath of the enthusiasm, the icy 
chill of the criticism, of the past generation. It is 
one thing to read among Lehbrs and Ritschl’s ten 
commandments, ** Thou shalt not pick Sanskrit 
roots,” another thing to have the commandment 
reinforced by the thunders of eloquence and light 
nings of wit. It is one thing to smile at the an 
tiquated prejudices of the older school as ‘con 
veyed in the acrid Latin of works that are often 
cited and seldom read, another thing to hear a 
man of genius and culture coolly assert that 
‘really there is nothing in the whole business 
of comparative philology except what such an 
old noodle as Frarz Bopp could find out.” The 
stout old Grecians of 18 did not believe if pos 
sible for a man to know Greek and to dabble in 
comparative grammar, and they looked askance 
at such a man as Curtius, who came forward as 
a mediator between the hostile camps. Nothing 
better was to be expected of Krilger, because 
Kriiger, with all his excellences as a scholar, had 
a sad way of considering himself to have ac 
quired a monopoly of every department he had 
worked in, and it was only necessary to write a 
Greek grammar or edit Xenophon's * Anabasis ° 
in order to call forth his wrath. To the day of 
his death he considered Curtius “a European 
humbug,” to use his own language ; and though 
few expressed themselves so plainly, there were 
sheers enough. 

But if any man was qualitied by openness of 
mind, by sweetness of temper, by charm of ex 
position, to act the part of mediator, that man 
was Curtius, and even those who had been reared 
in the classic camp welcomed bis books with en 
thusiasm. None but the most obstinate could 
shut their eres to the light that seemed to illv 
mine the whole structure of Greek forms and to 
shed some penetrating rays into the domain of 
Greek syntax. Unfortunately for Curtius, un 
fortunately for the classical philologians them 
selves, the seductiveness of his style, so clear, so 
lhmpid, so touched with suasion, won the too 
easy assent of those who could not control his 
processes, and, while Curtius was reckoned a con- 
servative in bis later days, in the course of his 
long and successful career he led many a believ- 
ing classical] philologian a dance, the memory of 
which is rueful beyond expression, so that not a 
few of his early followers prefer to remain seated 
rather than to be guided by the new lights which 
have proved to their own satisfaction that they 
are true polestars and no misleading jack-o'-lan- 
terns. The man who has been once fooled into 
believing that the « of the Greek perfect was 
born of the hiatus, 1s too much ashamed of his 
credulity to accept the analogical formation ad- 
vocated by Brugmann on the basis of a solitary 
waif, or the incorporated potential particle-theory 
broached by Osthoff. He looks stolidly at the 
form and submits to it as he does to the tariff on 
German books. And yet we are told on all sides 
that Curtius was sobriety itself. If so, the brew- 
age isa heady brewage; and while it is an un- 
gracious and a melancholy task to recall the va- 
nous fancies of Curtius and his school that found 
lodgment in Greek text-books as certain results 
of comparative grammar, still it is not without 
ite use to reflect on what may be calied, from one 
point of view, progress, from another point of 
view, retraction. 

There are few departments of scientific re- 
search in which the image-maker has been fol- 
lowed so speedily by the image-breaker, image- 
maker and image-breaker often being one and 
the same. In Uurtius’s Greek Grammar we were 
told that the loss of a short syllable at the end of 
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a word is compensated by a lengthening of the 
remaining vowel. It was an explanation that was 
readily accepted—and it explained nothing. It 
made the personification called Language a court 
of claims for the adjustment of losses incurred in 
the war of the elements. Alas! Curtius found 
out after a while that only consonants that had 
property could leave property, and the ‘ Studien’ 
took back what the Grammar had proclaimed as 
a certain result. The Grammar, we believe, fol- 
lowed after a space, but meantime the transla- 
tions of the Grammar went calmly on exploding 
old-fashioned explanations of certain phenomena, 
which were after all the only true explanations. 
Se point after point has been taken back that 
should never have been made—the late origin of 
the subjunctive, the formation of the middle end- 
ings; and those who praise the eminent sobriety 
of Curtius’s judgment forget his fairy strati- 
fication of language. Of course much still re- 
mains intact, but how long will it so remain ? 
His very editors confess that the world has gone 
beyond bim, and present this new edition not as 
containing the latest and most trustworthy re- 
sults of comparative grammar, but as showing 
the high-water mark of Curtius’s intellectual life. 
It will be readily granted that if any man de- 
serves this honor, Curtius deserves it. He dida 
great and memorable work, and did it in a spirit 
which lifted him asa man far above those who for- 
get what he accomplished in their eagerness to set 
forth their own transcendent merits, who forget 
that without him they would bave been impossi- 
ble. And yet as a matter of duty to the younger 
generation, who cannot be supposed to have the 
same filial piety toward the memory of the de- 
parted master, it must be frankiy said that it 
would have been better to postpone the new trans- 
lation of the Greek Etymology until the editors 
could have registered the results of recent inves- 
tigations. 

To be sure, all American classical scholars are 
familiar with German, and what might be count- 
ed a mistake here may be fully justified in Eng- 
land. And besides, it must be granted that it 
would be very hard for a friend and admirer of 
Curtius to show the proper patience in recording 
even the best work of those who have rectified 
his processes. When one remembers his gracious 
and gentle ways, his thoughtful helpfulness of 
others, his quickening power, his wide range of 
vision, his generous receptivity, it seems a sacri- 
lege to criticise him even as gently as has been 
done here, to say nothing of the ruder assaults to 
which he has been exposed. The disciples have 
outrun the master on the master’s own lines. As 
he in his youth criticised Pott, so the epigoni cri- 
ticise him, but not in his spirit. The man who 
insisted with so much vigor on the observance of 
phonetic laws, lived to see phonetic law elevated 
into a merciless machine with uo check but ana- 
logy—and analogy that is not always in its right 
mind—so that the domain of comparative gram- 
mar, like the Kmpire of Russia, is a despotism 
tempered by assassination. 

To the classical philologian, eager for light from 
every source—the old-fashioned indifference be- 
ing now impossible—matters look gloomy in the 
extreme. The neo-grammarians show no tole- 
ration for any work done outside of their own 
school, and are doing their best to alienate clas- 


sical scholars by their arrogance and to amuse. 


them by their ignorance. No man can master 


a language by grammar and dictionary alone. 


The literature, the life, must give the setting for 
the facts, and classical scholars will not bow to 
the authority of those who mix up the characters 
of so familiar a play as the ‘‘ Clouds,” and cite a 
notorious barbarism as a normal Greek usage. 
And, not satisfied with this lordly neglect of 
those who are trying in their way to penetrate 
the secrets of classic expression, recent gram- 
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marians are flooding English—nay, European— 
speech with a Babylonish jargon. Instead of 
drawing on Greek for the expression of phonetic 
processes, the technical terms are introduced in 
the original package. We have got fairly used 
to ‘‘umlaut” and ‘‘ablaut,” uncouth as they ap- 
pear in English; but what shall we say of “ dvan- 
dva,” and ‘“‘sandhi,” and ‘“‘svarabakti”? One 
really yearns for the return of the older genera- 
tions of nabobs who gracefully moulded the ian- 
guage of India to suit the mouth of England, and 
gave us “punch,” and ‘*‘ braudy pawnee,” and 
“bungalow.” Much might be jone with ‘‘ dvan- 
dva,” and “ sandhi,” and “‘svarabakti,” for Eng- 
lish sounds lie provokingly near ; but we forbear, 
and end as we began, with a sigh for the happy 
pastof implicit faith in the certain results of 
comparative grammar, for the golden youth of 
the mediator between classical philology and lin- 
guistic research. 








RECENT NOVELS. 

The Story of Don Miff. As told by his friend 
John Bouche Whacker. A Symphony of Life. 
Edited by Virginius Dabney. Philadelphia: 
J. B. Lippincott Company. 

A Desperate Chance. By J. D. Jerrold Kelley, 
U.S. N. Charles Scribner’s Sons. 

Haschisch: A Novel. By Thorold King. Chi- 
cago: A. C. McClurg & Co. 

Next Door. By Clara Louise Burnham. Boston: 
Ticknor & Co. 

Natasqua. By Mrs. Rebecca Harding Davis. 
Cassell’s Rainbow Series. 

Demos: A Story of English Socialism. Harper’s 
Franklin Square Library. 

Major Frank: A Novel. By A. L. G. Boshoom- 
Toussaint. Translated from the Dutch by 
James Akeroyd. Harper & Brothers. 

A Tale of a Lonely Parish. By F. Marion 
Crawford. Macmillan & Co. 

Atalanta in the South. By Maud Howe. 
ton: Roberts Bros. 

The Sphinx’s Children, and Other People’s. 
Rose Terry Cooke, Boston: Ticknor & Uo. 

Hurrish: A Study. By the Hon. Emily Law- 
less. Harper’s Handy Series. 

Love’s Martyr. By Lawrence Alma Tadema. 
D. Appleton & Co. 

Colonel Cheswick’s Campaign. 
Shaw. Boston: Roberts Bros. 

Mr. DABNEY, in his warm desire to avoid the 

conventional methods of modern fiction-writing, 

tells the story of ‘Don Miff’ in a way peculiarly 
hisown. He allows himself the luxury of a pre- 
face as wellas an announcement to his friends— 
the book having been published by subscription. 
Yet in spite of the many odd devices which give 
the story an air of strangeness, Mr. Dabney’s re- 
turn to eighteenth-century models is too incom- 
plete to produce anything more than a queer 
mixture of conceits with some occasional good 
work. He is hampered from the start as a story- 
teller by his desire rather to portray life as it 
was in the South in the old days than to tell his 
story merely, while his perpetual asides are 
wearisome. If a writer persists in taking the 
dear reader into his contidence concerning the 
most unimportant matters, he must not be sur- 
prised if the dear reader finds him quite as much 
of a bore as the people in real life who are al- 
ways telling one of their affairs. The scene of 
the story is in Virginia, the time just before and 
during the. war; and the author frankly admits 
that whenever the narrative ccmpels him to 
show his sympathies on one side or the other, 
they will be found to be with those people among 
whom he was born, by whose side he fought, and 
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with whom he suffered. This is all natural 
enough, nor can any one blame Mr. Dabney for 
his attitude. Nor, on the other hand, can he 
consistently object if the exhibition of his sym- 
pathies thus made should affect the reception of 
his book among those of the North who are ill- 
bred enough to still speak of ‘‘ the Rebellion” in- 
stead of ‘‘ the civil war.” 

The improbable motives and shadowy, uncer- 
tain characterization of Mr. Kelley’s novel, ‘A 
Desperate Chance,’ are drawbacks too serious to 
be offset by exciting episodes. The book promises 
in the beginning to be interesting; but the ab- 
surdity of Marion Darlington’s hatred for Mars- 
den, the weak way in which it is accounted for 
by her partial insanity, and the general collapse 
and cheapness of the mystery, deprive it even 
of this quality. ps 

Like the farmer who found a linchpin and 
built a wagon to fit it, ‘Haschisch’ seems to 
have been written for the sake of showing how a 
criminal might betray himself while under the 
influence of the peculiar drug which furnishes 
Mr. King with both the idea and the name of his 
novel. The part which introduces the haschisch 
episode is cleverly enough done; but the rest is 
so evidently nothing more than a preparation— 
setting the stage in order, as it .were—that the 
forced situations strike one as more than ordina- 
rily unnatural and sensational. 

The excellences of ‘ Next Door’ are not of the 
highest sort, but they are as refreshing—in the 
general lack of excellences of any sort—as a 
morning rain in a dry season. The tone is airy 
and light, but never flippant, while the story 
keeps unflagging pace with the style. All through 
one is rather entertained than interested; and it 
is very good entertainment, too, following the 
adventures of Aunt Ann and her cat, and the 
development of her nieces’ love affairs. It would 
be hard to find two more pleasant, lovable girls 
than Kate and Margery, in the first place, or more 
worthy, suitable husbands for them than John 
Exton and Ray Ingalls, in the second. Then it 
is pleasant to accompany such characters through 
scenes so naturally and admirably done as the 
girls’ boarding-house life and their vacation in 
the country. It is a great satisfaction to read 
on in confidence to the end, with a tolerably 
safe assurance that you will find no straining for 
effect, no posing, nor, in fact, anything but 
straightforward, genuine work. It 1s true that 
one is reminded of the psychical phenomenon of 
having had a similar experience at some other 
time and place, when Mrs. Exton, the aristocra- 
tic and invalid mother, ison the stage, as well 
as by the railroad accident. But, on the whole, 
the book is noticeable, equally with its other good 
qualities, for its freshness. 

The absurdities of ‘ Natasqua’ practically force 
one to consider the whole story as a mere piece of 
extravagance, in spite of its evident seriousness. 
A choice of oddities for character does not give 
us types, nor does an odd treatment make origi- 
nality. The scenes read like the record of a laco- 
nic impressionist, and are without natural se- 
quence or dramatic interest. 

The one merit of ‘Natasqua’ is its brevity. 
But, in the opinion of the anonymous author of 
‘Demos,’ there apparently is no merit in being 
brief. The story of English socialism, as ‘ De- 
mos’ purports to be, is extremely tedious, and is 
only superficially concerned with socialism. It 
is mechanically put together, without life or in- 
terest; and is so far from being a genuine Ten- 
denz novel that it seems to have fulfilled its end 
in getting printed. 

Mrs. Bosboom-Toussaint, who died a few 
months ago, was generally acknowledged to be 
the leading Dutch female novelist. When she 
first appeared before the public, more than 
forty years ago, the historical novel was popu- 
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lar, and it was in this field that she gathered 
her brightest laurels. She cid not possess the 
easy, conversational style of her principal rival 
in public favor, Van Lennep, but she far sur- 
passed him in accurate historical knowledge. 
Her later efforts have been in the direction of 
the modern roman de meurs, and of these ‘ Ma- 
jor Frank,’ which appeared about ten years ago, 
is perhaps the best. The character of the hero- 
ine, a very independent and eccentric young lady, 
who owes her nickname of ‘“‘ Major Frank” to 
the masculine manners she has adopted, is well 
drawn, and although the tyne is not novel, there 
is much originality in the mode in which the idea 
is carried out. But it is not a great novel. Its 
form is against it. The story is told in letters 
written by the man who woos and eventually 
wins this fair young Amazon. If the hero were 
more sympathetic, the use of this old-fashioned 
form would perhaps not be so objectionable; but, 
unfortunately, of all wooden, uninteresting young 
prigs described in novels, this man is one of the 
worst. The plot is very slight, and the minor 
characters are either commonplace or repulsive. 

Those who most admired the pyrotechnics of 
‘Mr. Isaacs’ (and, indeed, astonishment was no 
small element in the vogue of that book) will 
find least entertainment in the present story. 
Judges of good work, however, will see in its 
more sober tone and its less ambitious aim the 
evidence of a care and painstaking which Mr. 
Crawford has not shown before. The quiet mise- 
en-scéne is rather in the Trollope manner, and, 
by the time the main action begins, we are quite 
at home in the lonely parish,where the vicar and 
his wife are the orly gentry, and where a beau- 
tiful woman can be glad to come to hide her sor- 
row and make both ends meet on three hundred 
ayear. The dispute over the succession to the 
one great estate of the parish is opportunely set- 
tled at this moment; and the new squire, ‘‘ a gen- 
tleman, a scholar, and a man of the world,” ap- 
pears upon the scene to complete the group of 
dramatis persone for act the first. It ends, ob- 
viously, with a declaration from the squire to 
the beautiful lady, who confesses to him that she 
is no widow, but that her busband is a prisoner 
for forgery. Act second, the entrance of the 
husband and what became of him. Act third, 
‘*and so they were happy ever after.” 

The rapid movement which Mr. Crawford 
never fails to impart to his stories carries one 
through a first reading without any question. If 
this is all that is wanted of a novel, then this is a 
success. If a novel should be a fine and unsus- 
pected combination of many parts and details to 
form a harmonious whole, Mr, Crawford has not 
yet by any means attained full mastery of his 
work. He selects a few striking situations, con- 
nects them with a train of more or less coherent 
incident, and trusts to a surface impression of 
the whole for his effect. What incongruities or 
what absurdities are committed on the way is no 
affair of his. Any chapter furnishes illustration. 
The Squire is a man ‘*‘ who, if he were remark- 
able for anything, it was for his apparent deter- 
mination not to be remarkable at all,” yet he 
walks in upon his first call at the heroine's cot- 
tage, without so much as saying by your leave, 
accompanied by a Russian bloodhound. (We 
cut the description.) ‘‘ Quickness and sudden 
ferocity of the tiger, . his great red fiery 
eyes that reflected red lights, the fero- 
ciously agreeable canine smile.” The reader at 
once suspects him of being there for a purpose, 
and watches him stalk through the book to find 
an anti-climax at last, for the most common- 
place watch-dog could have done all he did. The 
convict is overdrawn, with the exaggeration of 
some of Mr. Crawford’s earlier characters. 
Worse men have escaped from prison, but here 
it is a question of relative values; he is much too 





big and too mean a rascal if we are to keep our 
admiration for his beautiful wife, for he had 
once been ‘‘ the chief joy end delight of her life.” 
Such a villain does not develop after thirty-five. 
Wrong he might have done. debased he might be, 
but his character should have been made con- 
sistent with the fact of a good woman's love for 
him. The conclusion presents the difficulty so 
often found in novels, to which the writers are 
so strangely blind. The same hero or hercine 
cannot with dignity figure in two love-stories in 
one book, unless one of them be a long-past 
memory or a distant hope. To watch with Mary 
Goddard through a scene as terrible as ever was 
possible where a man died in his bed, and then 
in a half minute to be told that she ts the happi- 
est of women, jars painfully. Such defects as 
these make it something curious to see Mr. Craw- 
ford placed for grave discussion side by side with 
such careful workmen as Mr. James and Mr. 
Howells; but, granted the defects even, it is a 
pleasure to mark the great advance on all he has 
done before. Mr. Juxon is a figure that deserves 
to stand beside any one of the worthy English 
squires with whom fiction has made us friends. 

Miss Howe's book shows a gain in steadiness 
and sense of fitness over her earlier stories, 
though it bardly yet comes up to the level of 
serious work. This is of the more consequence 
since no one now can write of New Orleans with- 
out coming into sharp comparison with Cable. 
‘ Atalanta in the South’ is simply a collection of 
hastily outlined sketches, mainly of places, one 
or two only being of characteristic manners or 
customs, without any inherent dependence or 
even any skilful matching by the author. They 
are strung upon a slender thread of highly sensa- 
tional story, of the sort which that latitude has 
furnished tothe dime novel since dime novels 
were. Miss Howe has dated it tiftv years too 
late. There is nothing of veritable New Orleans 
society in the book, for the two young men who 
supply the necessary rivalry are not primarily 
and naturally of it. The heroine, we are reite- 
ratedly told, is ‘** Margaret Ruysdael, sculptor 
from the North.” Her father, and a lady who 
can only be described as from all over the world, 
with her husband, make up the little group of 
intimates. Three-quarters of the people who 
take up the book will finish it and call it enter- 
taining, but not one of them will fail to see in it 
a carelessness that seems almost like scorn of 
good workmanship. The fullest complacency to- 
wards irregular idioms could not pass many of 
the English sentences, while the lapses from good 
taste are startlingly frequent. ** Old man” and 
**old woman,” and even * gaffer,” have an ac- 
cepted place in the irony of affection, but when 
it comes to ‘‘a grinning gargoyle.” “‘a regular 
ringtailed roarer of a humbug,” from a lady at 
the head of her table to her husband, in the midst 
of adinner party, it makes the reader feel de 
trop, whatever the company may think. 

Rose Terry Cooke's work stands out in strong 
contrast to Miss Howe's, for every page shows 
thoughtful painstaking. * The Sphinx’s Children’ 
is but the name of a rather fantastic sketch which 
is prefixed to a collection of the stories already so 
well known in the Atlantic and Harper's, One 
of them, *‘ The Deacon's Week,” with the sweet 
sobriety of its working-day piety, has long ago 
made its way round the world. The stories are 
unfortunately no exception to the rule that short 
stories gathered together do not help each other 
—not in this case as to quality. for all contribute 
to the impression of careful observation with 
much loving sympathy, and of a constant aim 
after the simplest and most effective expression. 
So many of the stories are in a minor key that 
the sadness becomes a burden. In some shape or 
other,the ever-recurring subject is the forbidding 
aspect of New England life, one or two genera- 








tions ago, and the revolt of the younger or more 
ardent spirits against it. The total effect isto 
make it duller, colder, harder, than it really was 
One drive along the old Connecticut turnpikes 
will show proof enough of the existence of a 
large and generous life, side by side with such 
homes as Mrs, Cooke has preferred for her chief 
study. Her picture to be complete should more 
fully include both. At least, the apple blowoms 
come once a year in New England. 

The odd title * Hurrish’ is but west-coast [rish 
for Horatio. It is the name of the hero of a piti 
ful tale of the wantonness of crime, It is only of 
private grievance and private vengeance, though 
Nationals and all the rest are, so to say, just with 
in ear shot. It is well called ‘‘a study” only, 
and would seem to be a picture of some neigh 
borhood, in County Clare, well known to the 
writer, who chooses to throw it into the form of a 
very slightly elaborated story. The book should 
not be passed by, for it contains most graphic 
descriptions of a wonderful and almost unknown 
country. 

‘Love's Martyr’ shows unmistakable evidence 
of a direct eve and a strong hand, but beth are 
wasted or misused upon a painful story which 
has not one gleam of light to relieve it. There is 
something in the tense, overstrained fantasies 
of the book that reminds one of the vounger 
Brontés, though the present writer has vastly 
the advantage in knowledge of the world and in 
trained taste. 

A novel by the author of * Hector’ has been a 
pleasant anticipation, which is now pleasantly 
realized. * Colonel Cheswick'’s Campaign’ is not 
a great book, but it is a charming story. The 
mutual love of father and daughter forms the 
main theme,which is worked out through all. the 
mani‘old incidents of the attractive hfe of an 
English country-house, A wider horizon bends 
round the whole, encircling with the English fens 
the Egyptian sands. It would have been too 
much to expect, on the larger scale, the simple 
perfection of ‘Hector. Neither introspection 
nor analysis is part of Miss Shaw's method, and 
to fill her canvas she employs a number of minor 
figures which crowd eaeh other, and which we 
could gladly have spared. Not of these, how- 
ever, is the beautiful old pair, in their death not 
divided. The main figures stand out very clear 
ly. It is no small power of characterization 
which, almost without a comment, makes us 
understand the complex nature of the Colonel 
and his wife. The latter, trivial, foolish. selfish, 
we can still see is lovable to the fond eyes of her 
loyal daughter. In the Colonel is combined that 
reckless, happy-go-lucky spirit which justifies 
self-indulgence that is even cruel to wife and 
children ; and yet, in his place at the head of his 
regiment, he is the duteous, brave, ardent soldier. 
It was an early comment that the daughter, Ail- 
sa, isonly Zélie (from ‘ Hector’) or Phyllis Browne 
(from the story of that nume) grownup. No one 
will admire or love her the less for that: it is 
very high praise. 


Mary Wollstonecraft Shelley. By Helen Moore. 
Philadelphia: J. B. Lippincott & Co. 1886, 
Tue life of Shelley’s wife has hitherte been ac- 
cessible only in a dozen different volumes, and 
the gathering of the fragments which is effected 
in the present bock is a service of love. The lack 
of any good life of the poet is one reason for this 
biography ; in fact, Mrs. Shelley’s life, a0 far as 
literature is concerned, was included in bis own, 
since she did not distinguish herself apart from 
him. The author of these pages consequently 
was compelled to give over two-thirds of her 
work to the years before Shelley’s death, and to 
piece out the remainder with résumés and ex- 
tracts from Mrs, Shelley’s writings, In the 
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course of the story there are two prime points— 
one, the unconventional union of the two; the 
other, their alleged unhappiness during the last 
year or so of Shelley’s life. The first of these is 
very sensibly passed over as a matter which does 
not admit of argument. The second is treated 
somewhat more at length, and Mrs. Shelley is de- 
fended from Trelawney’s charges of having trou- 
bled Shelley by her exacting nature and her re- 
gard for the proprieties. It is not a subject in 
which the world is much interested; but it must, 
we think, be granted that Shelley’s poems and 
letters, the remorseful utterances of Mrs. Shelley 
in after years, and the marked anxiety she dis- 
played in mature life never to offend against 
social forms, go far to sustain Trelawney’s view. 
She had felt for some years the shafts of scandal, 
and knew the social penalties involved in depart- 
ing from conventionalities of belief and practice, 
and a half-dozen little incidents may be cited in 
the last six months of Shelley’s life which indi- 
cate a disposition on her part to be socially re- 
spectable and to bring him to order. Moreover, 
it is patent to every reader that Shelley was un- 
happy in his home life, though he tried to make 
the best of it. The cloud would probably have 
passed away with time. It is both pleasant and 
sad to read once more the oft-told story of: Shel- 
ley’s wedded life; and though this biography 
practically ends when its heroine was but twen- 
ty-four years old, the slight sketch of her long 
widowhood, her loyalty to her father in his po- 
verty, and her care for her son, her industry, her 
little circle of friends, and ber worship of Shel- 
ley’s memory, 1s a memorial of an honorable lite- 
rary career and of a refined and attractive 
womanly character. 





The Chautauqua Movement. By John H. Vin- 
cent. With an Introduction by President 
Lewis Miller. Boston: Chautauqua Press, 
1886, 

Tue Chautauqua movement is so various in its 

activity that this account of its history and view 

of its present state, both educationally and geo 
graphically, is a contribution to pedagogic lite- 
rature of a notable kind. The Chautauqua ‘‘ idea” 
has taken many forms, and it is difficult to make 
out what it is until one is told. Now it is a Sun- 
day-sciool Assembly; now a summer lecture- 
bureau; now a missionary cause in foreign 
lands; now a reading circle, a theological aca- 
demy, a university; now a _ park, pleasure- 
grounds, and cottages, or Houghton Farm, or 
local encampments sprung from a parent-lodge; 
now there are banners and text-books, the Hall 
in the Grove, the Order of the White Seal, the 
League of the Reund Table: and to the uninitiat- 
ed the whole is a perplexing medley. Dr. Vincent 
reduces all these manifestations of the ‘‘ idea’ 
into orderliness and coherence, and it is plain to 
see that—whatever one may think of an appara- 
tus which seems to tempt the nickname of edu- 
cational Salvationists—a very considerable work 
is being done in guiding the reading of many 
thousands of people. The success of the Chau- 
tauqua experiment—its ‘‘run,” if one may say 
so—shows the existence of a want which must 
have been wide-spread and long-felt: the want, 
namely, of intellectual guidance for adults in the 
effort to improve their minds through books; 
and the ‘‘ Chautauquans” have taken the lead in 
this and have developed an organization very in- 
fluential upon the reading people of the country. 
In a sense the new * Reading Circle” succeeds 
the old ‘‘ Lyceum.” In the large number of its 
departments of instruction, under the necessary 
disadvantages of a correspondence-system of 
teaching, there is perhaps a sign rather of unre- 
strained and undiscriminating good-will than of 
wisdom; but as ‘‘Chautauqua” addresses itself 
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rather to arouse, instruct, and cultivate the mind 
than to make scholars out of the people, it may 
be as well to sow all kinds of seeds, and leave 
their future to heaven. 

However it be looked at, the movement is a 
philanthropic ani humane influence in the coun- 
try; and its genesis ana development, as told 
here, are things to reflect upon, because of the 
light thrown on the social state in which an edu- 
cational movement so conducted has in fact en- 
listed eminent men upon its side, and grown in 
favor with the common people. There is a note 
of glorification in these pages, however, which is 
incomprehensible in its vanity; a kind of camp- 
meeting Jo Triomphe, which soars with halle- 
lujahs in the ‘‘ Hall in the Grove,” and rolls to 
the skies the semi-centennial of the institution 
‘‘ with music in the air, among the trees, and on 
the lake, from bells, bars of steel, from chords of 
/Eolian harps, moved into melody by the touch 
of electric fire,” etc., rising to higher notes than 
we care to follow. As Dr. Vincent says, ‘* There 
will be ‘high days’ in Chautauqua !” And one 
cannot refrain from asking whether it is religious 
‘‘good form” to speak of the Sermon on the 
Mount as the ‘‘great inaugural” These things, 
however, belong with the paraphernalia of Or- 
ders, Leagues, and Seals, and the army march- 
ing with banners; they are accidents of the 
movement, which, on the side of its real power, 
its influence as an organ for democratic educa- 
tion beyond the range of the schools, is heartily 
to be welcomed and seconded. 





The Life of a Prig. By One. From the second 
London edition. Henry Holt & Co. 1886. 


Tuts is the sort of a thing which was without a 
name till the word skit was invented. It is a 
very clever bit of writing, and it is calculated to 
give pleasure to a great many people because the 
prig whose life is written by himself displays 
his priggishness in a special manner. Its ridicule 
is directed mainly against two sorts of ‘‘ feeble 
folk,” the high churchmen and the agnostics, in 
about equal parts. All intermediate classes are 
allowed to go unpunished. But high churchmen 
and agnostics are not necessarily devoid of hu- 
mor, and they are not necessarily prigs, so that 
for many of them also there is here a fountain of 
refreshing laughter. The author says in his pro- 
logue, *‘ If this little work should have the effect 
of making even one prig more priggish, the writ- 
er will not have labored in vain.” It ought to 
have the effect of making a good many prigs less 
priggish by holding upto them a mirror in which 
their intellectual and moral habit is exhibited 
without much exaggeration. 

The extracts from the Prig’s diary on pp. 11-13 
are so good that we would fain have more of 
them. We quotetwo or three sentences: ‘‘ Reso- 
lution at breakfast not to talk much in society or 
to make myself too agreeable. Will en- 
deavor as much as possible to check the flippancy 
of those around me.” Next to being of a clerical 
family,’a student, and an Oxford man, his great 
pride was to be a high churchman, but it galled 
him to find that some were higher than himself, 
Purchasing a few ritualistic books, in a little whil> 
he knew as much about‘ compline” and other 
* functions” as any of the most advanced clique in 
Oxford. He set up a private oratory, and, hiring 
a ciborium by the week, had various functions, 
among them the discipline of scourging, in which 
his friends assisted. After they had gone, with 
the aid of two looking-glasses he examined his 
bruises, and found them highly satisfactory. 
Concluding that he had a vocation for monastic 
life, he joined a venerable order, three months 
old, and had many interesting experiences, in- 
cluding a miraculous cure from a dangerous sick- 
ness which his rigors bad induced, A tour upon 
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the Continent was the next stage of his advance. 
Here he had much surreptitious enjoyment of 
Roman Catholic offices, and, finding his ability 
little appreciated by High Anglicans, he resolved 
to join the Romanists. But his conversion not 
being taken at his valuation, and the priest to 
whom he went’ advising him to buy a Penny 
Catechism and read up, he was so disgusted that 
he resolved to ‘turn his beak toward the East” 
and seek for consolation in the bosom of the 
Aryan world. He soon mastered all the great 
religions of the East. He remained a Brahman 
a week, and then passed on to Buddhism. It is 
evidently the Sinnett and Blavatsky set that is 
intended by the scholar who says to him, on page 
85, “** My great fear is lest a number of literary 
fools should bring the venerable but mistaken 
old creeds of the East into disrepute and ridicule, 
by aping them or serving them up for modern 
use in a sort of hotch-pot.’” On pages 81, 82, the 
Spencer-Harrison controversy is not so vaguely 
hinted at but that it can be recognized. The 
Prig bas now become an agnostic and a private 
tutor. His pupil also is an agnostic, with the 
fondness for the ‘ Imitatio Christi’ which is pe- 
culiar to his class. The worship of the Ego is his 
final consummation. A lady wishing to adopt 
the cult, he assures her that of her Ego he knows 
nothing, but she is at liberty to worship his, and 
she consents. 

No summary can give an adequate idea of this 
naughty satire, for its excellence is not in the 
circumstances of the Prig’s career, but in his 
turns of expression, in his serene self-confidence 
and his ineffable conceit, that appear in every 
line. 





Inetionnaire universel illustré biographique et 
bibliographique de la France contemporaine. 
Par une société de gens de lettres et de savants 
sous la direction de Jules Lermina. Paris: L. 
Boulanger; Boston: Schoenhof. 


THE concluding part of this work, which forms a 
large and compact volume of 1,397 double-col- 
umned pages, has just been published. It claims 
to be an alphabetical record of all that consti- 
tutes the ‘‘ intellectual and social life of France.” 
It isa biographical dictionary of contemporary 
men and institutions in which literature has the 
hon’s share; nor is it the best literature which 
occupies the most space or is the most carefully 
done. A marked feature of the work is the sum- 
maries (generally very good) which are given of 
comparatively recent novels and plays. In cer- 
tain cases M. Lermina goes back as far as 1830 or 
even earlier. Thus ‘‘ Hernani” (1830) occupies 
five columns; Vacquerie’s ‘‘ Tragaldabas” (1848) 
has half this amount, for the author never misses 
an opportunity to make the most of Victor Hugo 
and his school. Even ‘‘ Bug-Jargal,” the mon- 
strous production of Hugo at sixteen, is fully 
analyzed, and three pages are devoted to ‘ Les 
Burgraves.’ In general M. Lermina’s book is 
full of interesting details, always given in the 
most friendly spirit whenever he has to deal with 
men or things connected with the most advanced 
political movement in France. The Commune 
finds favor with him, although he avoids writing 
an article upon it, simply referring to his own 
‘Histoire de cent ans,’ and giving a long biblio- 
graphical list of two pages which sufficiently 
marks his tendencies. His evident desire to make 
the dictionary a good republican manual induces 
him to admit some articles very much out of 
plaee by the side of contemporary topics. Thus 
we find Cahiers de 1789 after an analysis of the 
‘Cahier Bleu de Mile. Cibot’ of Gustave Droz; 
but we do not find Concordat. We find Caté- 
chisme socialiste, by M. Julzs Guesde, but not 
Catholiques libéraux. 

The tenderness with which the editor handles 
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those who have defended radical, socialistic, and 
anarchical doctrines isexemplary. Jules Vallés, 
Félix Pyat, Henri Rochefort, and all the uphold- 
ers of the Commune become very mild person- 
ages. But he goes out of his way to say of the 
Orleans princes: *‘ Until now ces messieurs have 
kept quiet. Jls font bien.” As for Emile Olli- 
vier, Jules Simon, Maxime Du Camp, and others, 
the writer seems incapable of expressing with 
sufficient bitterness all that he feels regarding 
them. The relative length and still more the 
tone of the biograpnies show plainly the writer's 
political proclivities. The D’Haussonvilles, Wad- 
dington, Leroy-Beaulieu, Taine, Cherbuliez have 
very meagre notices; but the lives of Rochefort, 
of Claretie, of Ranc are told with every possible 
amplification, and frequently quotations from 
those with whom M. Lermina is in sympathy are 
added. To the biography of Gambetta alone 
twenty pages are devoted, reproducing, with a 
few omissions, the life written by M. Joseph Rei- 
nach. Some names are entirely omitted, appa- 
rently solely because the political opinions of the 
bearers are not orthodox according to the author’s 
standard. The notices of the writers on philo- 
sophical subjects are also extremely insufficient, 
and many of the names which ought to appear 
in any dictionary of contemporaries, are omitted 
altogether, as are those even of MM. Th. Ribot, 
Alfred Fouillée, Léon Dumont, Emile Beaussire. 

From the long list given under the word Re- 
vues both the Correspondant and the Polybi- 
blion, excellent publications of very general inte- 
rest and strong Catholic sympathies, are omitted, 
and also the Revue Contemporaine, which repre- 
sents a movement in French literature entirely 
ignored by M. Lermina. The too frequent omis- 
sion of dates is annoying to one who seeks for 
exact information; but such omissions are per- 
haps inevitable in the first edition of so large a 
volume, as well as occasional discrepancies which 
betray hasty execution. Thus in one place the 
Erckmann -Chatrian stories are very harshly 
judged and pronounced unpatriotic (p. 171); in 
another (p. 774) they are more justly spoken of as 
books ‘‘ oti respire l'amour de la patrie.” Under 
the notice of Taine’s ‘Philosophes francais au 
XI Xe siécle’ we read: ‘A l'article Révolution, 
nous nous verrons obligés de combattre les tristes 
doctrines de M. Taine,” but under the word Révo- 
lution Taine is not mentioned. 
Zola’s Rougon-Macquart books on page 1256, 
‘ Pot-Bouille’ and ‘Au Bonheur des dames’ are 
omitted, though they are repeatedly mentioned 
elsewhere. The whole subject of this ‘histoire 
naturelle et sociale d’une famille sous le second 
Empire” is very fully treated under Rougon- 
Macquart in six closely printed pages, composed 
in great part of a certain very curi»us document 
which M. Zola placed in the hands of a publisher 
as long ago as 1868, three years before the publi- 
cation of the first work of the series, and which 
M. Lermina has not hesitated to reproduce, with 
the object of showing the author’s persistence in 
carrying out, in all essential particulars, a plan 
conceived nearly twenty years ago. 

On the whole, in spite of its many deficiencies, 
M. Lermina’s dictionary will be found very use- 
ful. It gives information that cannot be found 
indexed or classified anywhere else. Vapereau’s 
‘Dictionnaire des Contemporains’ is good only 
for the biographies of the most celebrated men; 
Larousse’s ‘Grand Dictionnaire universel,’ even 
with the Supplement, does not give information 
beyond 1877; while the ‘Dictionnaire de la 
France contemporaine’ aims to be complete up 
to the end of 1885. The synopses of so many 
books, novels, plays, poems, are destined to be 
often used without acknowledgment. They cer- 
tainly wiil not take the place of a reading of the 
originals, but how many a hurried writer, not 
only outside of France, but in Paris itself, will 
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they help out of difficulty. The book is made to 
help the hurried man. There is even an index at 
the end of the names of authors, of whom there 
is sometimes no separate notice, with an indica- 
tion of such of their works as are analyzed, to 
aid the memory of those who may have forgotten 
the exact title of the book about which they may 
wish to know something. 





Scotland in Pagan Times. The Bronze and 
Stone Ages. By Joseph Anderson, LL.D., 
Keeper of the National Museum of the Anti- 
quaries of Scotland. Edinburgh: David Doug- 
las. 1886. 

WIr8 this fourth volume of the series, Dr. Ander 

son completes his course as Rhind Lecturer in 

connection with the Society of Antiquaries of 

Scotland for 1879-82. The previous volumes have 

been noticed in the Nation as they appeared. 

These lectures were intended to embrace a gene 

ral review of the whole existing materials for the 

archeology of Scotland, which the ravages of 
time and the vandalism of farmers are causing 
rapidly to disappear. 

Inverting the usual order, Dr. Anderson as- 
cends the stream. His starting point is where 
history proper ends andarcheology begins. Re 
garding the historical method of dealing with 
‘* prebistoric ” materials as wholly inapplicable to 
them, he substitutes what he calls a purely scien- 
tific method: 

‘Instead of commencing with the story of 
primeval man, and leading the narration down 
wards (as if drawing it from record). it was ne 
cessary to select a starting-place in the region of 
history bordering on the prehistoric, from which, 
by tracing upwards, through the unrecorded 
ages, the interlinked succession of types and sys- 
tems, he might penetrate as far towards the primi 
tive conditions of human life in Scotland as the 
materials might serve to carry the investiga- 
tion.” 


Beginning, therefore, with the twelfth century, 
beyond which all the common materials of histo 
ry are left behind, Dr. Anderson's first two vo- 
lumes dealt with ** Scotland in Early Christian 
Times.” In them were described the structural 
remains and relics of the early Christian times in 
Scotland—the edifices of the early Celtic Church, 
the bee-hive cells, and other ecclesiastical re- 
mains; and also the other relics of “that school 
of early art that arose and flour.shed among the 
Celtic Scots when art in Europe was well-mgh 
dead—a series of monumental sculptures of a 
class which exists in po other country in the 
world, and exhibiting a system of mysterious 
symbolism which is found in ro land but our 
own.” 

Passing to ‘Scotland in Pagan Times,” and 
adopting the popular classification of the three 
stages of progress towards the existing culture 
and civilization marked by the use of Stone, 
Bronze, and Iron, in the third volume the lec 
turer dealt with the relics of the Iron Age as 
shown in the Brochs, Crannogs, Yird Houses, 
and other remains, some of them so specially 
Scottish that no single example of them is known 
elsewhere. The present volume takes an exhaus- 
tive survey of the field belonging to the Bronze 
and Stone ages. Under the headings of ** Bronze 
Age Burials,” ** Circles, and Settings of Standing 
Stones,” and ** Weapons, Implements, &c., of the 
Bronze Age.” Dr. Anderson gives a minute ac- 
count of the typical phenomena of Bronze Age 
Burials and of the typical characteristics of the 
Bronze Age culture. The Circles and Settings 
of Standing Stones, so numerous in some parts 
of the country, and which have given rise to so 
many theories as to their origin and purpose, he 
does not regard as the remains of temples of the 
Druids. “In point of fact, there is nothing 
which is of the nature of evidence by which the 
stone circles of Scotland can be assigned to any 








race or historic order of men. Taking them at 
their own testimony, the only evidence they 
yield amounts to this, that they are the funeral 
marks of our Pagan predecessors of the Age of 
Bronze.” His general conclusion as to the cha 
racteristics of this peculiar phase of culture and 
civilization as manifested in Scotland is‘as fol 
lows: 


* Whether they be weapons or tools, they hay 
this cbaracteristic in common, that they are al 
ways well made, substantial, and purpose like 
They possess the high ment of being well design 
ed, graceful in outline, and finely proportioned 
exhibiting,even in the commonest articles, a play 
of fancy in the subtle variations of their distin 
tive forms that is specially remarkabk \a the 
forms of the manufactured articles were given fo 
them In the moulds in which they were cast, tt ts 
evident that the brain that designed and the hand 
which modelled these formas must have been sp 
cially conversant with the technicalities of com 
plicated processes, and with the experiences 
dexterous and skilful workmanship unplied in 
such manufactures The hammered work of th 
period was equally skilful. The large globular 
caldrons, formed of plates of bronze beaten al 
most as thin as sheets of paper, riveted toageth 


f 
aa 


het 
and ornamented with studs, are really beautiful 
works of industrial art; and | venture to say 
that nothing finer than the workmausbip of these 
bronze shields has ever been produced by the 
hammer. If life with them was a strugy! 

existence, we look in vain for its me 
but there is no wide district of country in which 
the memorials of their dead are not prom 
a, and famahar features. In this, nm 
ess than in the varied phenomena of their burial 
customs, the preparation of the funeral pile, the 
fabrication of the tinely ornamented urns, and 
the costly dedication of articles of use or adorn 
ment, freely renounced by the survivors, and set 
apart from the inheritance of the living as grave 
goods for the dead, we realize the intensity of 
their devotion to filal memories and family ties 
to hereditary honor and ancestral tradition ” (pp 


>y > 
s20- 7), 








In the remaining chapters, * The Age of Stom 


is treated in a similar method. The 


structural 
constructions of the remarkable group 


g of Cham 
bered Cairns of Caithness, Argvll, 


Orkney, et 

are carefully reviewed, with an interesting a 
count of such implements and weapons of the 
Of dates or 
Anderson says absolutely 


Stone Age as have been discovered, 
epochs, however, D1 
nothing. Man of the Stone Age he regards with 
higher favor than has hitherto been customary ; 


Reviewing the whole phenomena of the Stone 
Ace as these are manifested in Scotland. we find 
them affording evidences of capacity and culture 
in the individual, associated with evidences of 
civilization in the community rhe application 
of intellect and energy to the perfection of the 
art of working in stone is effected in directions 
that are different from those adopted by workers 
in metals. Butit would be manifestly absurd to 


| say that the application of intellect and handi- 





craft to the perfection of an art is culture when 
it is directed to one material, and 1s not culture 
when it is directed to another. Again, when we 
consider the aggregates of individuals in whom 
this culture existed, we find them possessing so 
cial organizations sufficient for the construction 
of works of enormous magnitule. These vast 
sepulchral constructions, which are necessarily 
the work of aggregates, are thus in their nature 
and significance essentially evidences of civiliza 
tion. As time rolls on and fashions change with 
the ever-increasing complexities of social organ- 
ization, the methods of expression may be altered 
or may be improved ; but will any one say that 
the moral feeling and sense of public duty which 
then found expression in the manner of the time 
were less moral and less dutiful than those which 
find expression now in the manner of our time ¢ 
In this man of the Stone Age, whose capacity, 
culture, and civilization are thus made dimly 
visible to us by the relics of his life and the me 
morials of his dead ; this maker of finely formed 
and admirably finished tools and implements in 
stone; this builder of great sepulchral monu 
ments that are completely structural, we have 
reached the typical representative of primeval 
man in Scotland. There 1s no evidence of the 
existence within our area of any representative 
type of man of higher antiquity or of lower cul- 
ture than this” (pp. 381-685). 


The fact, however, of the discovery of weapons 
of polished flint proves no more than possession 
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of the ability to polish it ; just as similar capaci- 
ties of modern savage tribes do not make them 
civilized. The existence of ‘ vast sepulchral con- 
structions,” displaying no mechanical, engineer- 
ing, or even architectural skill, and little more 
than huge piles of stones rudely put together, no 
doubt implies more than the labor of an indi- 
vidual. If ‘‘ necessarily the work of aggregates,” 
in itself it postulates nothing as to an organized 
form of society higher than what may any day 
be seen in a tribe of savages combining for the 
moment to realize some special end; while be- 
tween the ‘‘ moral” feeling displayed in the erec- 
tion of a cairn of stones as a sepulchre for 
the dead with its accompanying urn, and the 
‘*moral feeling and culture of to-day,” there is 
an infinite distance. The difference may not be 
absolute, but only in degree. Yet between the 
‘**capacity, culture, and civilization” of this 
man of the Stone Age, and the ‘‘ capacity, cul- 
ture, and civilization” of to-day, there is all the 
differerce between savage and civilized man. 
Indeed, on the social and political conditions and 
religious ideas and ceremonies—the great ques- 
tions with which modern archeology has to do— 
these volumes do not directly touch. They are 
rather an illustrated and descriptive catalogue 
of the remains of the .past found in the National 
Museum and throughout the country. They are, 
however, the outcome of patient and careful 
research. They contain full and accurate in- 
formation regarding the whole field of Scottish 
archeology as it stands at present. The illus- 
trations are elaborate and executed in the high- 
est style. Altogether, this series of the Rhind 
lectures must henceforth be invaluable to the 
student of Scottish archeology. 





Psychiatry ; A clinical treatise on the diseases of 
the fore-brain, based upon a study of its struc- 
ture, functions, and nutrition. By Theodor 
Meynert. Translated (under authority of the 
author) by B. Sachs, M.D. Part I. The anato- 
my, physiology, and chemistry of the brain’ 
O., pp. 285, 65 figures. G. P. Putnam's Sons, 
1885. 

IN this, the first part of Meynert’s last work, the 

following general topics are taken up in order: 

Structure ani architecture of the brain; the 

minute anatomy of the brain; anatomical corol- 

laries and the physiology of cerebral architec- 
ture; the nutrition of the brain; the mechanism 
of expression. The author’s preface states that 
the work has been written at intervals (and with 
**no taste for bookmaking”) during the past ten 
years, which may explain, but does not excuse, 
certain omissions, anachronisms, and other ob- 
jectionable features. It is unfortunate for au- 
thor, translator, and readers that the work ap- 
pears in parts; if this was unavoidable, the pre- 
sent volume should have embraced the notes 

(promised for Part II in the preface) from which 

one might gather wherein the author's ‘‘ views 

have been necessarily modified or supplemented 
by later researches ” of himself and others. 

The remarks in the preface that ‘‘ hitherto the 
science of psychiatry has been too largely sub- 
jective,” and that ‘‘our knowledge of the dis- 
eases of the fore-brain should be obtained by a 
study of the structure, the function, and the nu- 
urition of the organ concerned,” may have been 
novel when the book was begun, but all recent 
treatises on mental disorders take the same 
ground, Meynert’s account of the development, 
surfaces, and cavities of the prosencephalon adds 
to less than it detracts from the usefulness of the 
work. It 13 not too much to say that what is 
certainly true is not new, and what is origiual 
is usually not proven, often improbable (as. the 
homologies of the cerebral fissures), and some- 
times literally improbable and confusing (as the 
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account of the “ foramen of Monro,” p. 18). The 
author admits (p. 131) a previous error of opinion 
on one point, but adheres to a view respecting 
the course of conductors in the spinal cord which, 
the translator is forced to acknowledge (p. 131, 
note), differs widely from that of. original ob- 
servers like Flechsig, Aeby, Roller, Wernicke, 
Spitzka, and Starr. Meynert states that he has 
not adopted any new method, but has elabo- 
rated with greater care the cleavage (defibril_ 
lation) method of his predecessors, which *‘ en- 
ables us also to extend our knowledge of the 
minute anatomy of the brain beyond the in- 
formation we can obtain from microscopical 
sections.” This last claim will not be gene- 
rally conceded ; on the contrary, at the pre- 
sent day, few neurologists admit that the cleav- 
age method is competent to settle any question 
unless corroborated by the microscopical, em- 
bryological, or atrophy methods, which have 
been so successfully employed by some of his 
own pupils. It would seem, indeed, that the ‘ re- 
organizer of encephalic anatomy ” of fifteen years 
ago now lags somewhat behind his own recent 
followers. 

The references in this work to other publica- 
tions are few and general, the most important 
and specific being embraced in the translator's 
note to page 131. Dalton’s magnificent * Topo- 
graphical Anatomy of the Brain’ might well 
have been named in connection with the macro- 
scopic structure, since it appeared some months 
prior to the present volume. The original has 
no index, and that of the translation is very in- 
complete, omitting such names as pons, oblon- 
gata, insula, and occipital operculum, all of 
which occur in the text. Minor defects of the 
translation are the irregular use of italics, and 
the introduction of inelegant abbreviations like 
epenceph., pes ped.,and corp. callos. The figures 
are numerous and mostly clear in themselves, 
but the explanations are inadequate and ill-ar- 
ranged. It is safe to say that to find the 
meanings of the several abbreviations—some 
German, some Latin—in, for example, figure 9, 
exacts from each reader as much time as it would 
have cost the author to make the signs uniform 
and arrange them alphabetically, to say nothing 
of the exasperation almost inevitably engendered. 
So long as leading German scientists and philoso- 
phers practise—if they do not openly profess— 
the ‘“‘ Browningian” doctrine that obscurity is 
the sign of profundity, it would be too much, per- 
haps, to have expected the author to deliberately 
undertake to make his writings readily intelligi- 
ble and easy of reference; but surely we may 
look for some improvement in that respect in an 
American translation. 

Of the figures exhibiting encephalic struc- 
ture, fine and coarse, including the fissures, 
nearly two-fifths represent the brains of mon- 
keys, dogs, cats, etc. Usually the points in 
question would have been illustrated equally 
well and much more appropriately by human 
brains, especially foetal, to which latter, however, 
the author states (p. 7) he has given little atten- 
tion. Moreover, only the professional zodlogist 
could be expected to recognize monkey in Ha- 
madryas (fig. 8), or even weasel in Mustela (fig. 
10). The tendency of medical writers to intrude 
irrelevant matters of comparative anatomy (ap- 
parently because the subjects are convenient or 
otherwise interesting) is one which should be 
checked, in the interest of the patients whose 
health and lives may hang upon an absolutely 
accurate acquaintance with the human struc- 
ture. Besides somaewhat numerous typographi- 
cal errors, for which the publishers are equally 
responsible, the translation reproduces the origi- 
nal’s mistake of rendering Affengehirn by pri- 
mate brain, and die Olive des Menschen by ‘‘ the 
olivary body, common to man.” 
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The philosophical portions of the book are good 
upon the whole, though not markedly in advance 
of the author’s previous writings. The general 
reader will be interested in parts of this, and in 
the pretty and instructive diagrams on pages 157, 
158, illustrating the paths of sensory and motor 
impulses. Some of the psychological portions 
are pungent and even witty, and the remark 
that ‘‘ Volitional mimical movements lack the 
character of spontaneity, and become ridicu- 
lous as expressions of foppishness, or excite con- 
tempt as expressions of falsehood,” applies to 
many popular follies (Anglomania, etc.) of the 
day. Little as the present treatise is likely to 
enhance the already high reputation of the au- 
thor, it is needful for working neurologists, 
and Dr. Sachs deserves their thanks and congra- 
tulations for making his teacher’s views more 
generally accessible to English and American 
readers. He is certainly warranted in remark- 
ing that *‘those best acquainted with the origi- 
nal will not underrate the difficulties of the 
task.” 





Poets and Problems. By George Willis Cooke. 
Boston: Ticknor & Co. 1886. 


Mr. CooKE deals with the ‘ prophets,” Tenny- 
son, Ruskin, and Browning, in their world-and- 
time relations. He is not acritic, at least_not 
an ordinary professional critic. For that genus, 
“*the vultures seeking only to satisfy their hun- 
ger by the task of their pens,” he has “little 
other than feelings of contempt,” both for itself 
and for ‘‘the methods by which it contrives to 
live.” He himself is quite a different creature. 
‘‘T enjoy the pages of Browning at the same time 
I enjoy those of Tennyson” ; because, it seems, 
he seeks ‘“‘to give them the sympathetic appre- 
ciation they demand.” ‘I am of the opinion,” 
he adds, ‘‘ that this is the first and highest quality 
in the critic ; and if he does not possess it, he is 
wholly unworthy the name.” An inference as to 
Mr.Ccoke’s right to bear the name, in his own judg- 
ment, is easily made. Hesays, further, of hisown 
endowment, that his ‘‘ essays will every where be- 
tray my incapacity for finding the faults of the 
authors of whom I have written.” This sentence 
appears to be aslip of humility. To quote at 
random, he says later on that ‘‘ ‘ Maud’ betrays 
Tennyson’s incapacity for plot and structural 
creative power.” We pass the Mohawk English 
of this to note that ‘‘ the defects of ‘ Maud’ re- 
appear in ‘The Princess’”; that ‘‘ Arthur is an 
unreal person in the Idyls”; that Ruskin is “‘ not 
always a true guide to the technical interpreta- 
tion of art”; that he ‘“‘ misread the life of Tur- 
ner”; that he is ‘ petulant,” ‘ complaining,” 
‘*querulous,” ‘‘ wrong-headed,” ‘‘ wilful,” ‘* quite 
out of the way of what is simple and sensible,” 
‘*too much a sentimentalist,” ‘‘a social fanatic.” 
Browning is ‘‘ often wanting in artistic beauty 
and finish”; ‘‘ delights in parentheses, an abomi- 
nation” ; ‘‘as a poet he can afford us little plea- 
sure in his more thoughtful poems”; ‘‘ he ‘ wrote 
Greek in shorthand,’ ” and ‘‘ the criticism is justly 
made,” etc. Mr. Cooke wrote better than he 
knew ; in fact, as his essays, which have the dif- 
fuseness of sermons, are the reproduction of the 
current general criticism, he could not easily ex- 
clude ‘the defects” of the three ‘ prophets.” 
The special mark of his book, however, is its 
relating the poetic work of thesé men to a tran- 
scendental pseudo-pantheism, wnicb is the latest 
hybrid birth of science and philosophy. This, 
too, is at second-hand—a consideration which we 
mention not as a fault, but as afact. The per- 
sonal and original element he gives us lies in the 
tone of his ‘‘ sympathetic” laudation. He writes 
of Ruskin, for example, as one ‘* whose eyes are 
set with tender ravishment on all the deeds of 
men.” Picture it! But the critic, one must re- 
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member, ‘holds his author at arm’s-length, and | 


scrutinizes him as he would a fossil”; and the 
idea of a fossil gazing at anything with ** tender 
ravishment”! Again, he says of Browning: 
‘With an eye keen for facts, like Darwin's, he 
unites a subtle instinct for truth, like Kant’s, and 
Dante’s high-soaring imagination”; but again, 
too, one recollects that the critic is ‘* too often of 
acold end analytic mind.” Mr. Cooke may rest 
in quiet: he is not acritic; no one will ever 
charge him with any worse fault than sermon- 
izing. 





The White Horses of the West of England. 
With Notices of some other Ancient 
monuments. By the Rev. W. C. Plenderleath, 
M.A., Rector of Cherhill, Wilts. London: 
Alfred Russell Smith. 1886. 


| 


Turf- | 


As far as seems to be known, delineations in turf | 
are, at least for Europe, confined to Great Bri- | 
tain, and, almost exclusively, to the southern 
part of the kingdom, only a single specimen of 


them having been discovered in Scotland, and 
none at all in Ireland. One of these tracings, 
cut, in some immemorial age, on the declivity of 
a chalk hill at Whiteleaf, in Buckinghamshire, 
has the form of a cross, measuring 55 feet high, 
supported by a triangular base 540 feet in width, 
and 175 feet in elevation. Of human figures de- 
picted on hillsides there are two instances. One 
of these, speculatively referred to a date anterior 
to A. D. 600, is to be seen near Corne Abbas, in 
Dorsetshire. It represents a naked man, witha 
club in his right hand, and covers nearly an acre 
of ground. Whether it commemorates the Saxon 
god Heil is an open question with antiquaries. 
Its sole brother in the land is the Long Man, so 
called, at Wilmington, in Sussex. This figure 
has its arms partly extended, and holds in each 
hand a staff reaching to the level of its feet. Its 
height is 240 feet; and its extreme width, from 
hand to hand, is 148 feet. In 1874 it was re- 
touched, to the effect of rendering it more perma- 
nent and more easily discernible, at the expense 
of the Duke of Devonshire, on one of whose do- 
mains it stands. 

Much more noticeable than these, however, 
among the English turf-monuments, are the pic- 
turings of horses, all of which, except a red 
horse in Warwickshire, giving its name to the 
Vale of Red Horse, are white. The most ancient 


SOME NEW SCHOOL BOOKS 
PUBLISHED BY 


Henry Holt & Co. 


CLARK’S PRACTICAL RHETO- 
RIC. 


(Ready soon.) 

Its main source of inspiration was an attempt 
to work Herbert Spencer’s ‘ Philosophy of Style’ 
in the classroom, the result of which was the ac- 
cumulation of a body of rules which adapt the 
principles of that incomparable treatise to actual 
work with untrained students. The exercises, 
which are a leading feature, are treated some- 
what after the manner of Abbott's ‘ How to Write 
Clearly.’ 


ARTHUR, BARNES & COUL- 
TER’S PLANT DISSECTION. 
12mo, 256 pp., $1.50. 


A guide to the systematic study of a few typi- 
cal plants. The chapter on each plant 1s divided 
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of these, the Uffington Horse, in Berkshire, and 

the horse on Bratton Hill, near Westbury, Wilts, 

lie each in close proximity to a reputed Danish 
camp, and are traditionally associated with sig- 
nal successes achieved against the Danes, by 

King Alfred, in a. p. 871 and 878, respectively 

The Uffington Horse, which exhibits the fantastic 

peculiarity of having a bird’s head, measures 33 

feet from the nose to the tail, and 120 feet from 

the ear to the hoof. Of the festivities connected 
with the periodical cleanings of it a full account 
is given in Mr. Hughes’s ‘ Scouring of the White 

Horse.’ The Bratton Hill Horse, which was de 

stroyed in 1778, yielded, in dimensions, to its 

prototype at Uffington, in being only 100 feet 

long; but its existing successor, designed in 1855, 

has a length of 175 feet, with height in due pro 

portion. Other horses are found at Cherhill, and 
likewise near Marlborough, as well as elsewhere. 

These, however, are all of them of recent date 

For their history, ard also for ample details re 

garding the older horses, accompanied with a 

profusion of relevant antiquarian lore, the read 

er must be referred to Mr. Plenderleath’s curious 
and researchful monograph. 

Old Salem. By Eleanor Putnam. Edited by 
Arlo Bates. Boston: Houghton, Mifflin & Co 
1S8S6. 

Nort a few of our readers, probably, will remem 

ber ashort series of charming papers in the Af 

lantic not long ago, upon the cupboards and shops 
of Salem, and upon a “‘dame-scho>]” there, which 
were distinguished by simplicity and freshness of 
touch, and seemed really to have absorbed int» 
their sentiment the not too oppressive odor of an 
tiquity which still lingers about the streets and 
wharves of the sleepy city. It would be difficult 
to write about “Old Salem” without entertain 
ment; but the autor of these papers had so deli 
cate a touch, so womanly a tenderness for associa 
tions, and yet humor and fancy, and alertness in 
catching the artistic outlines of character, to- 
gether with such loving acquaintance with the 
scene, that the pictures of**Old Salem” which 
she promised would have been arare treat. Of 
these but one new one,and that a fragment, is add 
ed to those already published—a sketch, ** My 

Cousin the Captain.” The thin volume which ts 

thus made is a kind of memorial given to the pub 

lic by her husband. The author died before she 


into three parts: I. Preliminary matter, telling 
where to find the specimens and how to prepare 
them for study. IL. Laboratory work, with ex- 
plicit directions for carefal examination of the 
plants. III. Annotations, which aim to explain 
points that for any reason the student cannot 
clear up for himself. 


REMSEN'S CHEMISTRY. 
12mo, S8Y pp., $1.50. 


A book for beginners. Instead of presenting a 
large number of facts, and thus overburdening 
the student's mind, it treats a smaller number 
than is usual in elementary courses in this sci- 
ence; but selects such substances and such phe- 
nomena as seem best suited to give insight into 
the nature of chemical action. The method fol- 
lowed is purely inductive, and, wherever expe- 
rience has shown it to be practicable, truths are 
drawn out by questions rather than fully stated. 
Unlike other elementary works, it defers the dis- 
cussion of theories till the principles of the sci- 
ence are thoroughly taught. 
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had got fairly into the work of reminiscence 


which she had proposed, and one reads the relics 
of her literary life with a regret that they should 


beso scanty, and with a somewhat saddened ap 


preciation of their delightfulness 
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}GOODELL’S THE GREEK IN 
| ENGLISH. 
READY 


The Greek element of English in conversation 


SOON.) 


and especially in literature carries many of the 
key-words to the thought, and he to whom these 
key-words are not alive with meaning is ata 
great disadvantage. And yet mere dictionaries 
or etymological handbooks alone cannot give 
what is wanted. The words in their Greek form 
| and with some fragment of their Greek associa 
| tions, must become somewhat familiar before 
} one can be sensible of that grasp of their English 
| derivatives which will enable one to use those de- 
rivatives correctly and fearlessly. The 
vocabulary surviving in English can be so pre- 
sented in a sort of Greek primer,with its relations 


(ireek 


to English so pointed out that even young pupils 
will find the study far from dull. And this is 
just what this book aiinstodo, {[t is not intended 
to lessen the number of those who shall enter on a 
full course of study in the Greek language, but it 
is rather hoped that it may increase that number. 


Henry Holt & Co.'s new educational catalogue, 

which contains full descriptions of these and 

| other new and forthcoming books, wii! be sent 
| free on application 





Little One's Own 


July 17 we begin a weekly ma- 
gazine with colored pictures for 
children 

There is nothing wonderful in 
it for grown folks. The pictures 
will please the little ones, keep 
them out of mischief, give them 
occupation, and do them no 
harm—that’s enough to promise 
beforehand. 

There is a page of big letters 
and little words; another page 
of Bible tales and the like; and 
the rest short stories and other 
diversions. It isn’t heavy, scien- 
tific, esthetic, or blood-thirsty. 

The whole is four pages of 
bright - colored pictures, four 
pages of good safe English; 
eight pages in all besides the co- 
ver. 

You are thinking already, 
“How much have I got to pay 
for fresh pictures every week the 
year round and all that story- 
telling?” $1.50; but you may 
keep your $1.50 till you see the 
LitTLE One’s Own. Let us 
have your address, if you have 
the little ones—anywhere from 
getting their eyes open to ten 
years old—and, if you will do us 
the favor of mentioning any 
other persons who ought to 
know of a wholesome and inte- 
resting picture-paper for young 
children, we'll send a copy each 
to you and to them no matter 


where they are—free, of course. 


Fohn Wanamaker 
Philadelphia 
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A DELIGHTFUL COUNTRY BOOK. 
In cloth, novel design, price 31.50. 


A STORK’S NEST. 


Or, Pleasant Reading from the North. 


Collected by J. FULFORD VICARY, 


Author of ‘A Danish Parsonage,’ etc. A choice 
collection of old-fashioned Danish and 
Norwegian stories. 


The Nation says: “As refreshing as a cool breeze in 
summer. Plain downright stories without an. _—_ of 
life or art, told simply to please the old-fashioned taste 
in man for a narrative.” 


The _ Literary World (Boston) says: “Stories of the 
Northland usually have a charm peculiarly their own, 
og among the charming must this volume be counted 
n.” 


In cloth gilt, $1.25. A fourth edition ofa valuable book 
on Dietetics. 


FOOD and FEEDING. 


By Sir Henry Thompson, F. R. C. 8. 


“It is perhaps the most useful, suggestive, and at the 
same time entertaining work on gastronomy in tne English 
language, if not in any language.”’—The Nation. 


“Sir Henry Thompson is not a cook, but we should Hke 
to live where his rational directions ruled the kitchen.”— 
Literary World, Boston. 


se 


*,* Of all booksellers, or free by mail on recetpt of 
price by 


FREDERICK WARNE & C0., 


20 Lafayette Place, New York. 


LIPPINCOTT'S 
MONTHLY MAGAZINE. 


A POPULAR JOURNAL OF GENERAL LITERATURE, 


THE JULY NUMBER, 
Beginning a New Volume, 


Now Ready, Contains: 
TAKEN BY SIEGE. XIiV—XVI. 
THE OLD REFRAIN. Kate Putnam Osgood. 
TW o PASslONs AND A CARDINAL VIRTUE. J. & 
0 ale. 
A PARABLE. Louise Chandler Moulton. 
THE LOVES OF THE PRESIDENTS. Frank G. Car- 


ASPIRATION. A. L. Carlton. 
A Bz as BLUNDER. XXV—XXVIIL W. E. 


Norr: 
THE DESTRU CTION OF LOVE-LETTERS. Charlotte 


ke Bates. 
OUR EXPE RIENCE MEETINGS. IV: 
oe aaaeee Career. Henry Gréville. 
came to be a Writer of Books. Joaquin Miller. 
oU. R MONTHLY GOSSIP: 
My Friends the Socialists. 
Craze or Culture? L. 8. H, 


FOR SALE BY ALL NEWSLEALERS. 
Subscription i price, $2.00 per annum, in advance. Sin- 
gle Numbers, 25 cents. Liberal arrangements made with 


those desiring to ge et up clubs. Send for a circular. 
«*s ASpecimen Number free, 


J. B. LIPPINCOTT COMPANY, 


PUBLISHERS, 
715 and 717 Market Street, Philadelphia. 








French,German, Spanish, Italian. 


You can, by ten weeks’ study, master either of these 
languages sumctently for every- -day, and business con- 
versation, b Kick. 8S. ROSENTHAL’s celebrated MEIS- 
TERSC MEARE 8" SYS TEM. Terms, #5.00 for books of each 
language, with privilege of answers to all Patt ob and 
correc “ion of exercises. Sample copy, Part I. 26 cents. 
Liberal terms to Teachers. 


MEISTERSCHAFT PUBLISHING CO., 
Bweld Building, I Boston, Mass. 


Johns Hopkins University, 
BALTIMORE. 
University and Collegiate Courses. 


The programmes for the next academic year 
are now ready for distribution. 





Roberts Brothers’ 


NEW BOOKS: 


BALDWIN ; Being Dialogues on 


Views and Aspirations. By Vernon Lee. 12mo, cloth» 
price $2. 

“The Responsibilities of Unbelief,’’ “ The Consolations 
of Belief,” f Honor and Evol ution, oe any “ The 
Value of’ the 1 Ideal, ” « Of Doubts and’ ism ’’ are the 

f these ** m Says the London jeede- 
my, ‘* One cannot read a page of ‘ Baidwin’ without feel- 
the —— for it." And the London Athenaeum says, 
“We read the book on and on with cnikaaa respect and 
even admiration for the writer’s acuteness, sincerity, and 
independence of thought.” 


INDIA REVISITED. By Edwin 


Arnold, author of ‘The Light of Asia.” With 32 Illus- 
trations from photographs selected by the author. 
1%mo, cloth, price $2. 


The extraordinary sale which ‘The Light of Asia’ has 
had will make this visit of its author to India curiously 
interesting. 


A NEW “NO NAME.” 


JUSTINA. A Novel. 16mo, cloth, 


price $1. The 35th in the “ No Name Series,” and not 
a whit behind many of the best In interest. 


Sold by all booksellers. Mailed, postpaid, by the pub- 
lishers, ROBERTS BROTHERS, Boston. 


RUSSIAN LITERATURE. 
Taras Bulba. 


By Nikolas V. Gogol, nee ae of the author. 12mo, 





A tale of the Cossacks, in which the author (himself a 
descendant from that rece describes the heroic exploits 


the wonderful scenery, the fores 
stretches, and the sky of the a 
woven ther in the form of fiction, an 
the reader in the most pic ue and vi hat prose ma 
equals in beauty the accents of the noblest poetry. 


A Vital Question: or, What is 
to be Done? 


By Nikolai G. Tchernuishevsky. With portrait of the au- 
thor, mo, $1.25. 


Childhood, Boyhood, Youth. 


By COUNT LYOF N. TOLSTOI. 
With Portrait of the Author. 12mo. $1.50. 
ALSO BY THE SAME AUTHOR: 
ANNA KARENINA. 


Royal 12mo. $1.75. 


MY RELIGION. 


12mo. $1.25. 
FOR SALE BY ALL BOOKSELLERS. 


THOMAS Y. CROWELL & CO., 


13 Astor Place, New York. 





NEW FRENCH BOOKS. 


Comte de Vogué. scientifique de 
R ) aaa du Ma- 


Aiguille p 
| Hue. Les Voleurs de 
otives 


L’Invasion 


ande en 1787 
Thureau-D. n. His a ge re, ones illus- 
Villiers de Lisle. Adam. 
L’Amour Supréme... 1.25 
| Vasili. La société de 
St. Pétersbourg. 
Grand Sucvés 


Mandat-Granery. Dans 
- ; ne heed 


Richard. 
taire de 1886, en 12 
livraisons, illustrées, 
Diction- publication de luxe, 
rique et | grand su 10 


All orders for importations promptly and carefully at- 


tended to. 
Send for our French pcatotoee. Full line of Italian Books 
in stock. BRENTANO BROS., 5 Union Square, N 


féro’ 
Ville moni. 
naire histo 





G. FRANCIS, 17 “ASTOR PLACE, 
« N. Y¥., dealer in valuable new and old books. 
Rare and curious second-hand books. 
Foreign books imported to order, 
Bookbinding in any style carefully attended to. 
a ued from time to time, forwarded to any 
ress. 





Lea, Pitted with freer Glasses. Field, 
jasses, Telecoenes, Micro- 

ec ra) ane for 410 ‘Union on New Yo k. 

cae wale by by enclosing stam stam Established 1840. 








